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neatness and proportion in arrangement, No effort will be 
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Frank Forester's New Sporting Tale. 


ETZ, BUCK & CO., Philadelphia, have 
just published— 

THE QUORNDON HOUNDS; or, a Vir- 
inian at Melton Mowbray. By Henry Wm. Herbert, 
sq., author of *My Shooting Box,” “The Deer-Stalk- 

ers,’ &c. With Illustrations. Price 50 cents, illuminated 
paper cover, or 75 cents, cloth. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

“The aim and object of this little volume is to lay be- 
fore my sporting friends and the public in general, to 
whom I have so often discoursed, and with so kindly 
hearers, concerning the Field Sports of America, a slight 
sketch of English Fox-Hunting—the sport of sports, par 
excellence, that sport carried to its acme, as it is no- 
where but with the Quorndon Hounds and at Melton 
Mowbray.” 

« Frank Forester’s Sporting Stories are their authors 
best productions.” —Suturday Evening Post, 


A liberal discount to the Trade. 
GETZ, BUCK & CO., Pus.isurrs, 
a233t PHILADELPHIA. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
LARGE and choice selection of popular 
French Literature, just received by the Hermann, to 
which attention is directed. Amateurs are respectfully 
to the stock on hand, to which additions 


constantly be made. Orders prom filled. A list 
of French works published this year can had—Librairie 
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so much in voguein England. Sold at moderate rate. 
FRANCIS HORSFALL, 
537 Broadway. a2l 3t 





FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


NEW TESTIMONY TO THE MERITS 


or 
FASQUELLE’S NEW METHOD 


OF LEARNING THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


Embracing boih the Analytical and Synthetic Modes of 
Instruction. 


In one volume. Price $1 25 retail. 
FIFTH EDITION, 


NEWMAN & IVISON, 
199 Broadway, New York. 


Published by 


From N. W. Howard, Newcastle, Ky. 


I was so convinced of its superiority to all other text- 
books on the same subject, that have fallen under my no- 
tice, that 1 immediately caused it to be precured by aclass 
of thirty young ladies, whom I was about tu commence 
instructing. ‘lhe pro; they have madein three months 
has highly gratified themselves, their parents, and their 
teacher, and I attribute it with justice to the systematic 
and practical, yet simple plan of the work. 


From Cyrus Knowlton, Principal of the Hughes High 
Schoul, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fasquelle’s grammar satisfies me. It is evidently the 
work of a thorough teacher as well as thorough scholar. 
From the New York Day Book, 
We never saw a more finished treatise on that polite 
language. 
From the New York Evangelist. 
A very philosophical and complete christomathy in this 
much-desired language. 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


“The book presents every facility the French learner can 
ever reasonat)ly hope for. 


From P. N, Legender, New Haven, Ct. 

Never has a work come under my notice that blends so 
happily and harmoniously the great rival elements of the 
language. My pupils study it with pleasure, 

From Zion's Heald, 

It presents the true method of study, and seems to us 

scarcely capable of an improvement, 
From the Literary World. 

Its classifications are minute and painstaking, carefully 
labeling the various obstacles. 

From the Mirror. 

One of the very be-t arranged books that we have ever 
seen. 

From the M:thodist Quarterly Review. 

The work is done everywhere with conscientious tho- 
roughness. 

From the New Haven Palladium, 

The book is exceedingly valuable, and will have an 
immense sale. 

From the Detroit Free Press. 

It seems to us most decidedly superior to any work of 
its kind ever published. 


tv Teachers who wish to examine the work can have 
a copy sent by mail, postage P mye in flexible cover, by 
sending Post-oflice stamps to the amount of 63 cents. 
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‘*TELEMAQUE,’’ 


IN FRENCH, 


From the most approved Text; with Notes and Gram- 
matical References. 


BY LOUIS FASQUELLE, LL.D, 


Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
Michigan. 


1 vol. 12mo. on fine paper, and neatly bound. 
NEWMAN & IVISON, 


SCHOOL BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
si2t 199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





jicants for the same by i will enclose one 3 
n+) camp. Just published, Physical Theo of Another 
Life, $1; Allyn’s Ritual of Freemasonry, $5; Roctefou- 
cauld’s Maxims, $1; Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, 


W. GOWANS, 
ed dt 178 Fuctron street, N. Y 
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Now 
THE MASTER ER; 
OR, LIFE AT A TRADE. 
By DAY 


at a ee 


Also, 
MEN OF THE ot IME IN 1852; 
SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES: 


Author of “ 1d ; or, 
0. cloth @L 


A A Artists, C 
Dien, eons, ts, Componarn, | Desagoqees, 


Misery No a hilantiropists, Piicans, 
Poets, avans, +, Satsenen, Zee 


lers, Worentre Warriors, etc., etc. 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth. $1 50. 





y Published. 
te KNIoHTS NOR. ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
and Scotian erbert 
“Cavaliers of England, Cromwell,” » 
“ Marmaduke Wyvil” & c., &e. 
IL—THE POETI AL Wo OF FITZ-GREENE 
Only complet Baltion 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1. 
H ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
1 vol. 12mo. From the 2d London edition. Price 75 cts. 
IV.—POEMS OF NTHROP MACKWORTH 
Prget, 1 vol. 12mo. ce $1. 
V.—THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; or, The 
Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 1688. By Henry W 
Herbert. Ini vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 
VIL—LYRA AND A ind — POEMS. By Alice Carey. 
l vol. 12mo. Price 75 
VIL. —BRONCHITIS A AND KINDRED —_ in 
lan of omens to the common regs By W. W. 
l vol. 12mo. Price 
Vit MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By A aoe en with beautifull —— 
ed Portraits of Louis XV. and Mad. de Reonkent 
A vols. 12mo. on extra superfine paper ; pp. 450 each, -o . 
rice ‘4 
IX, —ISA, A PILGRIMAGE. By Caroline Chese- 
bro, author of “Dream Land by Daylight,” &c., &c. In 
Lvol. 12mo. Price $1. 
X.—TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY. 
By Theresa Pylesky _ a Portrait of the Author. In 
1 vol. i12mo. Price 
XL—LECTURES AND ye uemaae By Henry 
James. Ini vol: i2mo. Price 
XI1—CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS; Tilustratin 
Phases of Character atthe Present Day. By Rev. E. i 
Chapin. In1 vol. 16mo. Price 50 cents. 
Sussects:—1. John the Baptist—The Reformer. 2. He 
rod—The Sensualist. 3, Thomas—The Sceptic. 4. Pilate 


The Brothers,” 
ads vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


—The Man of the World. 5, 1 ita Seeker 


after Religion. 6. The Sister of Bet 
XUL—THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 


By Wm. E. Aytoun, Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, Pv 


&e., &c. Inl vol. 12mo. Price 81. 
Gaultier. 1 vol, 12mo,, 75 cents 

XV.—NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
From the most Authentic Sources. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A., &e., &e. In 1 vol.12mo. "Price 81 25. 


XVI. CLOVERNOOK; or, Recollections ot our Home | to Mr. C. B. Norton, 


SF ca zo By Alice Carey. In 1 vol. 12mo; 4th edition, 
ce 

XVIL—DREAM LAND BY DAYLIGHT: a Panorama 
of Romance. By ~ my oy Chesebro. In 1 vol. 12mo. 
Second edition. Price 

XIX.—LADIES OF THE. COVENANT. Memoirs of 
Distinguished Scottish Females, embracing the period of 
the Covenant and Persecution. By Rev. James Anderson. 
In L vol. 12mo. Price $i 25. 

XX.—EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta 
Domestica: Insects of Spring. 1 vol. 8vo.; beautifully 
Illustrated. Price $2. 

XXL—EPISODES OF TERETE LIFE. By Acheta 
Domestica. Insects of Summ 

XXIL—EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Achete 
Domestica. Insects of Autumn. 

XXIIL—THE SAME WORK in sets of Three volumes 
exquisitely colored after Nature. Price $12. 

XIV SS GHAPMAN’S AMERICAN DRAWING- 


Book, 3 parts published, for each 50 cents. 
. aga? 5 WORKS OF EDGAR “ALLAN POE, 
n 3 vols. 


XXVL—THE NIGHT <8 A amin! ih or, Gone 
and Ghost Seers. By Catharine Crowe. Pri 

XXVII--THE HISTORY OF THE WAR INT THE 
Peninsula’ By W. F. P. Napier. 

XXVIIL—GRISCOM ON’ VENTILATION—the Uses 
and Abuses of Air. $1. 

Will be ready in Augu 

PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene 

Houssaye. 2 vols. 12mo.: uniform with Men and Wo- 


men of 18th centu 
MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
. Robson, In vols. 12mo., with maps 


Translated by W 
and illustrations. 

ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By 
John coe M.A In 2 vols. 12mo. 

NE AN’S REGAL ROME. In one volume 12mo. 
Price t+ cents, 

FATHER MARQUET! E'S DISCOVERY AND EX- 
PLORATION OF THE VALLEY AND RIVER OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. With fac-similes and a copy of his ma 
Now first translated from the original manuscripts. 
John G. Shea. In one vol. 8vo. 

HAGAR: A ROMANCE OF TO-DAY. 
Carey. Author of * Clovernook.” 


ders to the Marechals of Louis XIV. 
Author of Chevaliers of beg say &e., ke. 


y 
By Alice 


LINES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY. 
By ae Redfield, M.D. 8vo. paper, with numerous illus- 


HISTORY OF DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINT- 
ing. By Arsene Houssaye, Author of “Men and Women 
f the 1Bth Century.” 1 vol. l2mo. 
iy % J. 8. REDFIELD, CLINTON HALL. 





Author of the 


GREAT SALE 


BARTLETT & WELFORD'S 


STOCK OF 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 


ble collections of 
WE 


Mr, C. Welford for the last twelve years. 


tions, in ion} 


an exception) well bound and in fine condition. 


the department of 


VOYAGES, &c., 


other | a ereeee, to whic 


their attention was 
that of 


TRES, THE DRAMA, &c., 


be found. The stock of 


WORKS, 





| before been offered at auction. 


The above are some of the leading divisions of the stock’ 
hich also contains choice works in Theology, Oriextal 
XIV.—THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon li aor and Philology, Science, &e., and the usual varie- 








: 


ty of new and fresh stock and modern 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. 


MESSRS. BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 


Beg to announce that they will offer for sale at their 
AUCTION ROOMS, 13 Park Row, on 


20TH, 


and following out one of the most splendid and valua- 
ooks ever submitted to the 
rising the entire stock of the firm of BART 
ORD (so well known as importers and dealers in 
con curious, and valuable books), removed in May last 
from the store No.7 Astor House, occupied by them and 


ublic, 
& 


The collection, which has been many years in forming. 
contains a choice and unrivalled assortment of the best 
and most valuable Books, both ancient and modern edi- 
department of literature, all (with scarcely 


Bartlett 


& Welford were famous for paying particular attention to 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES, HISTORY, EARLY 


and their stock is particularly rich in works of this charac- 
ter, offering an unrivalled fee uae to collectors. An- 


given, is 


EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, BELLES LET- 
and in this branch an quesingy choice collection will 
RICHLY BOUND BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED 


and the best Library Editions of Standard Authors, in fine 
London binding, is especially recommended to the atten- 
tion of purchasers, as it comprises much that has 


never 


publications, in 


small quantities, suited to a first class retail store. 


Catalogues will be ready 
sale, and may be had on sppiiediie 


month previous to the 
m tothe Auctioneers, or 
Irving Bookstore, Chambers street, 
| who wills attend to commissions at the sale. 


a28 tf 





TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


BOSTON, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


A NEW AND VERY VALUABLE WORK 
ON 


OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
Containing more than 1900 Engravings, includi 
ginal and 50 colo drawings, wi 
Explanatory Text. 
BY R. U PIPER, M.D. 


AL*‘O, 


200 ori- 


A CHAPTER UPON THE USE OF ETHER 


IN SURGERY. 
BY HENRY J. BIGELOW, M_D., 


Prof. of Surgery in the Medical School of Harvard Uni- 


versity. 
One volume, royal 12mo. 


Price in muslin, $5 00; half Russia, $5 50. 


*ALsO, 


LYDIA: A WOMAN’S BOOK. 
BY MRS. NEWTON CROSLAND. 


Author of “ Partners for Life,” &c. 


1 vol., 16mo. Price, in paper, 50 cts.; in muslin, 75 cts. 


POEMS, BY JOHN G. SAXE. 
A new Edition, with Additions, and a Portrait of the 


Author. 
One volume, 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Will Publish on Saturday, Aug. 28th. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS AND MISCEL- 


LANIES. 
BY J. T. BUCKINGHAM. 


In two volumes, 16mo. With Portrait. 
Price, $1 50. 


THE 
A Companion to the * London Doll.” 
WITH FOUR ENGRAVING 
Square 16mo., let cloth. 
Sees en ee 


DOLL AND HER FRIENDS. 


8. 
a2@ it 
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HAZLITT’S CABINET EDITION OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 


CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO, 
Will Shortly Publish : 


The Works 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


From the 
TEXT OF JOHNSON, STEVENS, AND REED. 
A New Edition. 
Including 


THE POEMS AND DOUBTFUL PLAYs, 
With Glossarial Notes, Life, Etc 


BY WILLIAM HAZLITT, ESQ. 
Complete in five volumes. 
With steel head of Shakspeare. 


This will be found the most compact, convenient, and, at 
the same time, readable edition of Shakspeare yet issued. 


NEW JUVENILES. 
I. SISTER MARY’S STORIES ABOUT 


Animals, 1 vol. — 62'¢ cents; colored, 87's cents; 
colored and gilt, $1. 
Il. TRAVELS OF ROLANDO. = Trans. 
york by Miss Aiken—finely illustrated, $1; gilt extra, 
13 


lll. HINTS FOR HAPPY HOURS; 
Home Amusements. 6245 cents. 
IV. HOFLAND’S MORAL TALES. One 
volume, 75 cents, gilt, $1. 
This volume comprises “The Barbadoes Girl,’ “The 
Good Grandmother,” and “ Ellen the Teacher.” 
V. THE NURSERY GIFT. A Book of 


Books for the Little tee ww peng | ievteued, 75 
cents; colored $1; colored and gilt, $1 25. 


VI. THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


—a new rn in one volume—with fine illustrations, 
$1; gilt. $1 25. 


Vil. RASSELAS, THE PRINCE OF 
Abyssinia. A new tfmo. edition, with tinted illustra- 
tions, 6245 cents; gilt 88 cents. 


VII. PAUL AND VIRGINIA. To mateh 
“ Rasselas.” 

IX. ELIZABETH; or, 
we to match “ Rasselas” 

X. MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. By 
Charles and Mary Lamb. 38 cts. 


XI. THE GOOD GRANDMOTHER. By 
Mrs. Hofland. 38 cents. 














or, 


THE EXImes oF 
and “Paul and Vir- 


XIl. THE BARBADOES GIRL. By 
Mrs. Hofland. 38 cents. 
XII. GRIMM’S GERMAN POPULAR 


Tales and Household Stories, 


XIV. THE CANADIAN CRUSOES. By 
Mrs. Traill. Edited by Agnes Strickland, 





Just Published : 
SINGLE BLESSEDNESS ; 


oR, 
Single Ladies and Gentlemen 
Slanders of the Pulpit, the 
and the Lecture-Room. 


1 vol. 12mo., 75 cents. 


og the 


its prescriptive slanderers,—and 
fac’ fun to its lively play upon 
“The book is certainly curious and amusing.”—N. Y. 
Commercial. 
“The number of illustrious bachelors and _ spinsters 


which it marshals without the least recs difficulty, is 
least w thing in the ey oe 


ENGRAVING. 
Ts Subscriber would Rage Sewanee d Eub- 


lishers, and Printers, that 
on the bechose ot ‘ol ENGRAVING ‘Ox ‘woo, DOD, in n al ‘a 
ness ye ofthe Ar, 
u ca orders romp a cree 
wo years enables him to feel perfect co — 37 


his efforts to io give satisfaction to all who may favor him 
with their 
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N. ORR, No. 52 John street 


j31 tf (between Nassau and William), New York. 
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RELICS OF SEVENTY-SIX: COMPRISING ORIGI- 
NAL VALUABLE LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 
FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE 
COL. JOSEPH WARD, “ MUSTER-MASTER- 
GENERAL OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY,” 
AND SUBSEQUENTLY “ COMMISSARY-GENE- 
RAL OF PRISONERS.” 

[Second Paper.] 

We continue our extracts from the old revo- 

Jutionary ovielg a communications of 

Colonel Joseph Ward, They lie before us 

in single pages and half pages, cut from the 

old whitey-brown sheets of the period, with 
the title of the journal sometimes only half 

resented. The particular articles which we 
quote bear the initials J. W. in the handwrit- 
ing of Col. Ward, and have, been thus pre- 
served in the family since his death. The 
earliest of these papers bears the date June 

21, 1771, the “ New Hampshire [Gazette ?].” 

It contains two communications exhibiting 

the literary culture, proprieties of sentiment, 

and—in the remarks on the Newspaper—the 

triotic tendencies of an educated gentleman 

in Massachusetts of those times. These 
moralizing writers have sometimes good stuff 
in them, when principles come to be applied 
to practice—as we shall see by future letters 
Ward sustained his good sentiments in the 
army. The following plea for female influ- 
ence is in the vein of some of the contribu- 
tions to the Spectator, with an infusion of 
the stronger talk befitting, as De Tocqueville 
urges, & new country :— 

Messieurs Fow es, 

Please to insert the following : 

To Cuartorre, 

Your Complaint of the searcity of Gentle- 
men fit for Companions is common, and my 
own Observations confirm the melancholy 
Truth. But the grand Enquiry is, “how to 
remedy the Evil?” We must first investigate 
the Cause, before we can prescribe a Remedy. 
Women are said to “govern the World,” if 
this be true, the Evil we complain of may ori- 

inate with our Sex, and flow from an Ame 

in Female Government. If any deny that our 

Sex “govern the World,” all will allow that 

our Influence is very extensive.—This Influ- 

ence should be applied to rectify the Errors, 
polish and refine the Minds of Men, and make 
them in all Things such as we would have 
them be——lIf all our Sex would unite, and 
join their Efforts to reform the Gentlemen of 
the present Age, we should soon effect a glori- 
ous Reformation. We are sorry to mention 
their Errors and expose their Follies, but how- 
ever eager it must be done; the Wound 
must be prob’d before it can be heal’d. How 
rare a sight at this Day, is a virtuous Man in 
the Bloom of Youth, that amidst the enchant- 
ing Seenes of Life, keeps the End of Life in 
view, and treads in the shining Steps of Virtue 
and Honor? What Maultitudes throng the 
dirty Paths of Vice, and go down the ignoble 

Stream fin there are whose Lives are not 

stain’d with fashionable Crimes, nor their 

Tongues defil’d with impious Oaths, yet dis- 

cover no Traces of real | Virtue, no celestial 

Beams in the Mind—Negative Goodness is but 

4 Blank at best, and cannot suit a Mind ani- 

mated with noble Views, and warm with 

heavenly 

To accomplish the grand Design in View, 
we must study ourselves (the most important 
of all Studies), rectify our own Minds, and 
govern our Conduct by the nicest Rules Rea- 
Son can suggest, enlighted by Revelation. Let 


- 


our Example be a shining Lesson of the best 
Instruction. This is the Way, the only Way 
in which we can hope for success. e ma 
some Times give a gentle Admonition, but it 
must be done with exquisite Skill—the Minds 
of Men are impatient of Reproof; we must 
not attempt to move them to Virtue by Foree, 
but turn the various Springs of their Minds 
by delicate Touches——Heaven has stampt 
Beauty and eo dey Virtue, and the hu- 
man Mind cannot behold it without Admira- 
tion ; it penetrates the most insensible Heart, 
and darts in Beams into the darkest Mind; at 
once awes and charms every Beholder! Then 
let us ever adorn our Minds with this irresist- 
able Charm; and Vice in all its hateful Forms 
will flee before us hike the Gloom of Night be- 
fore the rising Day; the profane Tongue will 
be dumb with Silence, and the immodest Eye 
cease to roll: Every thing below the Dignity 
of Man will blush in our Presence. 

We never must countenance the least Devi- 

ation from Virtue, even by a Smile, but re- 
prove it by the amiable and striking Language 
of a Female Blush. The universal Desire that 
all Men have to obtain our Approbation and 
Smiles gives us a mighty Power over their 
Minds to form them to Virtue. Let not the 
tere dim Aspect of Manners prevent our 

ixertions, the very Attempt will be glorious, 
and Suecess will insure us immortal Honor 
and Pleasure, We shall then see more polish- 
ed Times, and noble Companions will be as re- 
markably Plenty as they have been extreme- 
ly searce.—Men will esteem it an Honor to 
wear the Hymenian Chain, and every one that 
Jindeth a Wife will with Pleasure and Grati- 
tude acknowledge he has found a good thing ; 
their Minds having a noble Turn, will see the 
Beauty of the sacred Union, and the Blessings 
that attend this Divine Institution: By unit- 
ing two Streams of Pleasure in this golden 
Channel, the Tide of Bliss will rise to a sub- 
limity unknown in the Circle of Celibaey.— 
Disgraceful Scenes no more will torture the 
Sight, pain the virtuous Mind, or wound the 
delicate Ear—Thus the Mind will expand in 
new Fields of Pleasure, and travel through 
delightful Scenes until the destin’d Hour cuts 
the vital Thread and calls it to the Skies. 

Lucretia. 


On the next column is the very respecta- 
ble essay on the Newspaper. 


Messieurs Fow es. 

Among all the Discoveries which human 
Sagacity has made, one of the most important 
and usefull to Mankind is PRINTING.—The 
Press has ever been patronized by the most 
shining Characters in every Age and Nation 
where its Beams have shone, and esteemed a 
very distinguished blessing of Providence. 
None but sordid Minds, “who hate the Light 
least their evil Deeds should be seen,” ever 
wished to extinguish this Light of Heaven, or 
contract its freedom by inspecting Slaves.— 
The most able Pens have touched upon this 
Subject and done it that Honour which mine 
cannot pretend to; but the Press is such a 
Source of Blessings among a Free People, as 
to be altogether inexhaustible by the Pens of 
Men. I shall mention afew obvious Advan- 
tages that acerue to common People by read- 
ing News Papers; which are designed as an 
Inducement to them to encourage the Press, 
and support its Freedom as a Fountain from 
which Sopsiensebhe Benefits are derived. It 
is the interest of every one to have some 
Knowledge of history, the Laws of one’s 
Country, the Transactions of the Senate, and 
all publick Officers and Servants to the State ; 
the new and useful Discoveries in the Arts and 
Seiences, together with innumerable other 
Parts of Knowledge which are conveyed in 
this Channel: By reading Weekly Publications 
we see the important Changes that are con- 











stantly taking Place in the World, have the 
Characters of the most distinguished Persons 
as they go off the Stage of Action, are warned 
by the Folly and Fate of evil Men, to shun the 
Paths that lead to Ruin ; and are instructed by 
the noble Example of the Wise and Good to 
tread in the Steps of Virtue and Honor, at 
the same Time we are admonished by their 
Departure to be active in our Day, and im- 
prove the Candle of Life while it burns.—Also 
our Children and Servants are taught the most 
Useful Lessons without any Trouble or Ex- 
pense ; their Minds are drawn by Curiosity to 
read the News, whereby they learn to Read, 
and at the same time receive Instruction, are 
forming their Minds to Virtue and Honor, and 
are storing up useful knowledge. In short, 
there is no End to -the Advantages which re- 
sult from this great Spring of human Happi- 
ness, It is like a spacious River running 
through a vast Continent, whose numerous 
Branches and winding Streams refresh Hills 
and Vales, Trees and Plants of every Kind, 
| turning Machines of various Forms for the use 
| of Man, quenching the Thirst of every Crea- 
ture, and spreading Beauty and Pleasure over 
universal Nature!—But where Tyrants con- 
troul this great, this important Engine, it con- 
veys nothing to the People but a Stream of 
Poison which clouds the Rays of Light, puts 
out the Public Eye, quenches the Fire of Pa- 
triotism, and excludes every celestial Beam 
from the human Mind! Then how important, 
how precious is this Giftof Heaven? Let us 
cultivate and defend it as we do the vital 
Flame! and use our utmost Endeavors that it 
be handed down in its full, native Freedom, 
to the latest Period of Time, and its golden 
Rays be of equal Duration with the Beams of 
the Sun. 








An AMERICAN. 


Another leaf of Messrs. Edes and Gill’s 
Boston Gazette has an article bearing date 
\the close of the same year. It is a very 
|stuunch appeal to the British Parliament, 
with some truisms for this day, though at the 
time of its publication there were doubtless 
numerous highly respectable people who pro- 
nounced it a mere brutum fulmen, of about 
as much importance as the philippies in the 
| Little Pedlington Observer, directed against 
the Autocrat of the Russias. The paper 
is certainly a sagacious one—well worthy to 
have attracted the attention of Mr. Bucking- 
ham in his valuable “Specimens of News- 
paper Literature.” We have looked, how- 
ever, in vain in his indexes for the name of 
Joseph Ward. 


Messieurs Epes & Griz, 


Please to insert the following, and you'll 
oblige your constant Reader. 

TO THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 
My Lorps, and GentTLeMen, 

Ever solicitous for Britain’s welfare, I have 
long beheld with anxiety her perilous situa- 
tion. Her danger, and her remedy, I will now 
endeayour to point out. The language of sin- 
cerity and truth, shall convey those ideas 
which an attentive observation of human 
affairs, and political transactions, with a care- 
ful review of the history of mankind, and the 
various causes which bave produced the grand 
revolutions among kingdoms, have enabled me 
to collect. Many and various were the means 
which contributed to raise the British nation 
to superior power and wealth, but, Libert 
was the original spring and foundation of all 
her glory; and that alone can support it; if 
that decays, she must decline; when liberty is 
lost, she will soon be no more. Britain’s 











fate is to rise and fall with freedom. Great 
nations that inhabit a vast continent, may sub 
mit under a despotic government, notwith 
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standing all the calamities that ever attend 
tyranny; their numbers, and extent of terri- 
tory, are a defence against their enemies; but 
this is not the case with England, valour and 
not nambers, must support her; and liberty 
alone can inspire Englishmen with valour. 
When this mighty spring of action is lost, they, 
like all other nations that have been enslaved, 
who were once free, will degenerate into the 
meanest wretches among mortals——There- 
fore let him who loves Britain, love liberty, for 
without it, she must expire. 

Had France been under a free government, 
Engiand would — since have been nothing 
more than one of her provinces. Slavery in 
France, has been the cause of England’s superi- 
ority over her; and the moment Britons lose 
their liberty, they will become slaves to 
France, or some other European nation 
Ilow astonishing then, to every enlightened 
mind, must the late conduct of Britain be, in 
making such large strides towards despotism 
and tyranny? Evils which she ought to avoid 
as the hand of death! Her treatment of 
America seems to be the effect of infatuation— 
plans are pursued which carry the most evi- 
dent marks of general ruin—which oppress 
and enslave a people, on whose posterity, and 
freedom, her own depends!—All the maxims 
of wisdom, atid prudence, have been unknown 
or disregarded, and a fatal scheme pursued, 
destitute of every ray of political wisdom, 
and big with ruin to the nation! 

What, in the name of reason, would Britain 
have of the Americans? They have ever 
been affectionate and generous to her, studied 
her welfare, and done everything in their 
power to promote it; have never refused, 
when she asked their assistance ; never spared 
blood, nor treasure, when Britain cajl’d—and 
their only unhappiness was, that they had not 








ability to promote her glory equal to theirs 


wishes—-What return has their unparalleled 
generosity and affection to the parent country 
met with? Can posterity believe what the 
page of truth will record, that “the Britons, 
regardless of humanity, justice, or gratitude, 
refused to let the Americans share in the com- 
mon blessing of freedom ; oppressed them with 
taxea, insulted them with armies, and even 
shed the blood of some of their citizens !”— 
And ’tis probable future historians wiil add, 
“the Britons continued adding insult to in- 
jary, until the Americans, inflamed by such 
aggravated ingratitude, and unsupportable 
tyranny, gave vent to their just indigaation— 
destroyed the tyrants, restored liberty, wiped 
off the reproach of slavery, raised their sul- 
lied honour and majesty to the height of 
splendour, and beeame at once the terror and 
glory of the world—Britain felt the shock to 
her centre,—torn with internal divisions, and 
invaded by her enemies, she sunk beneath 
these united calamities—and now remains a 
monument of human folly, of departed liberty, 
and lost glory !"—Would to Heaven, Britain 
knew in this Le day, the things that belong to 
her peace, before her ruin is inevitable. 

It is the common fate of nations that fall by 
luxury, and a corrupt administration, not to 
see their danger until destruction seizes upon 
them—And as a deaf ear has so long been 
turned to the voice of reason, we have great 
cause to fear this will be the fate of England. 

America, in spite of envy and malice, and 
the united efforts of her enemies, will rise supe- 
rior to all opposition. Her situation, extent 
of territory, and natural advantages for 
wealth, and power, give her the most certain 
prospect of freedom. And nothing can be 
more absurd and vain, than for Great Britain, 
or any other nation, to attempt the subjection 
of America; it is impossible in the nature of 
things, that such a vast people so advanta- 
geously situated for independence, should long 
submit to imposition. “Tis contrary to the 


| cannot suppose it would avail—Such 


nature of power, to bear insults, and men will 
no longer be slaves, when they can be free. 
All the passions in the human mind, are op 
site to subjection, and every one thirsts tor that 
freedom, which, Heaven has taught man to 
love, and aspire after Jt is clear, to every 
rational mind, that the Americans will soon 
have it in their power to be independent of 
Great Britain; and therefore, kindness, and 
friendship, are the only means by which she 
can maintain her union with the Americans, 
and derive from them great and lasting bene- 
fits. Every attempt to enslave them, hastens 
on their independeney, and the fate of those 
who would oppress them. ‘The fleets and 
armies, lately sent to awe the Americans into 
mean submissions, cease to operate upon their 
fears, and only inkindle the passion of indigna- 
tion and resentment. 

That the rights and liberties of the Colonies, 
have been unjustly invaded, and violated in 
| the most flagrant manner, has been preved by 
| the most convineing arguments and evidence 
| that earries demonstration, Every one who 
|is endued with the least degree of common 
| sense, knows, that a people who are subject to 
| the will and controul of others, and to be strip- 
| ped of their money and estates without their 
| own consent, are slaves to perfection !—This is 
the case with the Americans, while they are 
'taxed by Great Britain. But, such has been 
| the obstinacy of some of their oppressors, the 
most weighty reasons have made no impres- 
sion, and if revelation was added to reason, we 
rsons 
must be convinced by arguments of a different 
kind—and such are in store for them. 

Whoever is acquainted with the history of 
mankind, and has traced the rise and fall of 
nations, will view Great Britain in a perilous 
situation ; and America near an independent 
state. The Americans are stimulated with 
jealousy, and warm with resentment, and 
whenever Britain meets with any calamity 
that depresses her, they will immediately rise 
in their demands, and what would now satisfy 
them, if kindly offered, will then be rejected— 
NOW is the time to make them easy on good 
terms for Great Britain. Should France and 
Spain league in a war against England, would 
the Americans assist her before all their liber- 
ties were restored, and their demands complied 
with? Surely no.—Should any powerful na- 
tion offer them her alliance, and to protect 
their trade, will they not instantly accept it 
—And will not the vast advantages that will 
accure to any nation that is allied with Ame- 
rica, and enjoys her extens.ve commerce, 
stimulate every powerful nation in Europe to 
contend for so great a prize !—Is it not highly 
probable some of these events may happen in 
a few years'—Considering the vicissitudes 
among nations, the present state of Great 
Britain, and America, it is very ibie but a 
few years may elapse, before the important 
changes above-mentioned take place. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, as you regard the 
welfare of the King, and the lasting prosperity 
of the nation, seize the present time to restore 
harmony between the parent country and the 
colonies, and lay a permanent foundation for 
Britain’s glory.—Let not pride, nor avarice, 
put out your ‘amen eyes; the path of duty, 
interest, and honor, is plain before you; in- 
stantly satisfy the Americans by establishing 
their liberties on a firm foundation, that no 
future contests may arise, and all jealousy sub- 
side——then will their affection return with 
its wonted ardor, and it will, as heretofore, be 
their delight to contribute to the happiness 
and glory of the parent country. Mutual in- 
terest, which is the foundation of government, 
and only connecting bond of society, will then 
operate for the good of the whole kingdom; 
uniting the various members in one political 
head, they will be cemented by the strongest 




















ties, and form an indissoluble union. Then, as 
rivers run into the sea, so will the wealth of |! 
the Colonies flow into Great Britain. In- 
spired by the most animating springs of action, 
interest, and affection, they will couspire to 
raise Britain to the summit of human glory !— 
Thus fed by innumerable streams of wealth 
and power, and supported by the stedfast pil- 
lar of America, if wisdom sits at helm, she 
may rise superior to any nation that ever be- 
held the Sun,—and reign in freedom, encircled 
with felicity, until that glorious luminary sets 
to rise no more !-—— 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, if the weighty 
reasons that have been offered will not deter- 
mine your minds to pursue pacifie measures, to 
cultivate harmony with America, the destrue- 
tion of Britain is sealed.—The Americans, 
now call all the World to witness, that they 
have faithfully warned you this 5th day of 
November, 1771. 





An Amenicay, 


In January, 1774, we find Joseph Ward's 
patriotic aspirations seeking vent in poetry in 
a contribution for “the Royal American 
Magazine "—an odd volume of which in our 
possession we may make the oceasion of a 
future article :— 


A PROPHECY OF THE FUTURE GLORY OF AMERICA, 


To years far distant—and to scenes more 
bright, 

Along the vale of time extend thy sight, 

Where hours and days and years, from yon 
bright pole, 

Wave following wave, in long succession roll; 

There see in pomp, for ages without end, 

The glories of the western world ascend! 

See, this blest land in her bright morn appears, 

Wak’d from dead slumbers of six thousand 


years, 

While clouds of darkness vail’d each cheering 
ray; 

To savage beasts and savage men a prey. 
Péir Freedom now her ensign bright displays, 
And peace and plenty bless these golden days 
In mighty pomp America shall rise, 
Her glories spreading to the boundless skies: 
Of every fair she boasts the assembled charms, 
The Queen of Empires and the nurse of arms. 
See where her Heroes, mark their glorious 


on the day ; 


way, 
Arm’d for the right and blazing 
er the conquer- 


Blood stains their steps; and o 


ing plain, 

’Mid fighting thousands, and ’mid thousands 
slain ; 

Their eager swords promiscuous carnage 
blend, 


And ghastiy deaths their raging course attend, 
Her mighty power the subject world shall see, 
For laurel’d conquest waits her high decree. 
See, her bold vessels rushing to the main 
Catch the swift gales, and sweep the wat'ry 
lain ; 
Or led by commeree, at the merchant’s door, 
Unlade the treasures of each distant shore ; 
Or arm’d with thunder, on the guilty foe, _ 
Rush big with death and aim the impending 
blow; 
Bid every realm that hears the trump of fame, 
Quake at the distant terror of her name. 


—A highly successful transfer from one Al- 
exander Pope! 

In 1777 we find Benjamin Edes appealed 
to for the insertion of this little trumpet- 
article in his Boston Gazette and Country 
Journal :— 

Mr. Epes, ‘ 

Be pleased to publish the following. 

To the Sotpmrs in this Strate. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The most illustrious cause that ever engaged 

the attention of man, now calls for your assist- 
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- interest, freedom, glory, all invite you 
po? field.—Never before haa men so ae 
and such noble motives to INList into the ser- 
vice of their country. Never before was such 
great Bounty given by any State or Kingdom 
in the world; it is great as you can desire; it 
is even beyond the bounds of generosity, and 
more than your country ought to give; for 
you will share equally in the happy conse- 
quences of Independence with those who tarry 
at home; bat they will not share with you in 
the honors of vietory !—They must toil more 
hours in proportion to the scarcity of labor, 
pay heavy taxes to support you in the field, 
endure all that anxiety which the Patriot feels 
for his suffering country; and after all their 
generous exertions. they cannot be priviledged 
with that pre-eminence in glory, to shine in 
nenoic page!—Yet they shall be honorable in 
the eyes of all men, and fame will record them 
in the page of immortality. 

Every man sees the vast importance of com- 
pleating the Continental Army with the ut- 
most expedition; therefore, those who can 
engage in the service of their country, ought 
to do it without delay.—NOW is the distin- 
guished period which calls for exertion. i cor 
and decision are the capital springs on which 
the salvation of States in our situation com- 
monly turn ;—therefore do not waste a day in 
idle hesitation, but immediately buckle on the 
harness, and stand forth—The memorable 
year 1777 (long prophesied of as being preg- 
nant with the fate of kingdoms) has begun its 
mighty course ; let our work keep pace with 
time; our sentiments and conduct be elevated 
as the dignity of our cause: and while em- 
ployed in supportiug every thing great and 
good in this world, may they centre in Heaven. 
Then, although “the Stars shall fade away, the 
Sun himself grow dim with age, and nature 
sink in years, YOU shall flourish in immortal 
youth.” 

A Brorser-So.prer. 


With one more passage we close these 
notices of the writings of Col. Ward—tre- 
serving a most interesting series of letters 
from several of the most distinguished men 
of the Revolution, written to him, for fature 
articles, 

The following lines relate to Ward’s 
ag of imprisonment at Flatbush. They 

ar the date 1778, while the writer was in 
captivity :— 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER, 
And shall we pause, in freedom’s cause, 
Repine to give it aid, 
If one fell hour some joys devours, 
Or some bright moments shade ¢ 


No fetters bind the freeborn mind, 
It acts like Angel’s free, 

Nor clouds the soul when tempests roll 
O’er sons of Liberty. 


We took the field with hearts well steel’d, 
Our hopes fixed firm on high, 

Nor aught we feel can check our zeal, 
We dare to live, or die. 


Tyrants may rage and war may wage 
With death in ev'ry form, rr 

But freedom’s charms (e’en strip'd of arms) 
Bid us defy the storm. 


Their rage is vain, the tyrant’s chain 
Can only tyrants bind, 

Our freeborn souls no pow’r controls 
We'll traverse unconfin'd. 


Knock off your chains, forget your pains, 
My brother prisoners all, 

And let us join in songs divine 
To sing the tyrant’s fall, 


See freedom rise, -bright as the skies, 
Pure as celestial rays, 





The er o’er no tyrants more 
Shall dim the golden rays! 


Dismiss your care, think on the fair, 
The blissful scenes to come, 

When every flow’r shall gild each hour, 
And every pleasure bloom. 


Sweethearts, and wives, will*bless our lives, 
Sublimest joys convey, 

With mingled charms in their dear arms, 
How bright the glorious day! 


Each future Sun sees Washington 
In peace and triumph ride, 

Each brilliant star shine from afar 
Propitious o’er his heaa. 


On fame’s bright wing fresh laurels spring, 
And round the hero shine, 
While Angels write with sunbeams bright, 
His deeds in verse divine! 
J. Ww. 
Long Island, Dee., 1773. 
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the usual manner, seems to have been exem- 
plary. An expedition to Greenwich was a 
slaughterous affair—despatching some five 
hun of the natives, to whom the Chroni- 
cler, after describing their burning in the 
huts, does the justice of saying :—* What 
was most wonderful is, that among this vast 
collection of men, women, and children, not 
one was heard to ery or scream.” The 
military party marched over to Stantfort and 
consoled themselves with the English, and 
upon their return-home proclaimed a thanks- 
giving. A Journal of the Second Esopus 
War in 1663 supplies us with a curious pic- 
ture of the detail of an Indian campaign in 
those days. These are the realities of the 
country; the wild and wondrous gossip 
which was amusing or amazing the home 
fireside of the mother country, is given side 
by side from the respectable folio of Arnol- 
dus Montanus, who undertook to describe 
North America, with other parts of the world, 
in 1671. The sketch of New Netherland in 


Tue fourth volume of the Documentary His-| this volume is entertaining—full of marvels 
tory of the State of New York is not inferior | and picturesque lying gossip. He prefaces 
to its predecessors in the extent and value of | it, however, with a suitable picture of the 


its origiual information. 


It contains, in more | island of Manhattan, the frequently copicd 


than a thousand pages, eighteen series of | view with the church and windmill, and a 
papers which are duly apportioned between | few scattered houses on the hillocks, and s 
the early Dutch first impressions and di-coye- | culprit Dutchman suspended by his waist, in 


ries of the colony in the seventeenth century ; | a flying attitude from the gallows. 


the local Colonial English records of the 
province in the eighteenth; missionary and 
other memoranda of the Six Nations; the 
protracted boundary disputes of the New 
Hampshire Grants; memoirs of the Hon. 
James De Laneey, Lieut. Governor of the 
Provinee in 1747, of Judge Duane, by the 
Hon. Samuel W. Jones, and several miscel!a- 
nies. To these should be added a deserip- 
tion and representation of the series of Great 











| 


Seals of New Netherlands and New York | 


from 1623 to 1776. These are fac similies | 


produced with great care after the originals 
which exist in tie office of the Secretary of 
State and the State Library at Albany. 
These originals are, of course, in a more or 
less perishable condition; they are now for 
the first time faithfully rendered by the en- 
graver in a form whieh will secure their per- 
petuation. The mezzotint, which has been 
adopted, is peculiarly well qualified to give 
the effect of the oid waxen impressions. 
The series is complete with the exception of 
the seal of James IL, which is deseribed 
from the Warrant of 1687, but of which Dr. 
O'Callaghan could find no copy. 

Of the early Dutch papers there are, a 
Journal of New Netherlands, 1641-7, trans- 
lated from the Holland Documents, a brief 
description of the country with notices of the 
early difficulties with the Indians, who, among 
other ways, were spoilt: by the hospitalities 
of the first settlers “ not being satisfied with 
merely taking them into their houses in the 
customary manner, but attracting them by 
extraordinary attention, such as admitting 
them to the table, laying napkins before 
them, presenting wine to them and more of 
that kind of thing.” The vengeance taken 
for the Indian aggressions, which grew up in 





*1. The mem ey! History of the State of New 
York ; arranged under direction of the Hon. ee 
M Secretary of State. By E. B. O'C D. 
pon 1V. Albany: Charles Van Benthuysen, Public 
ter. 


2. Manual of the Corporation of the City of New York, 
for 1852. By D.T. Valentine. Putnam. 
1675 to 1678—with notes and an agpeatin, By J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull. Hartford: F. A. Brown. 

4. The Southern Quarterly Review, for July. Art. The 
Baron de Kalb. Charleston: Walker and Richards, 





Another 
engraving in this old yolume is also given, of 
the beasts and birds of the Provinee, elks, 
beavers, wild hogs, and a prophetic repre- 
sentation of a powerful unicorn upon whose 
back the American Eagle has distressingly 
and victoriously fixed its beak and talons. 
Of old Montanus’s natural history gossip an 
aneedote or two may suffice. “ Lions [mean- 
ing panthers probably], whose skins the In- 
dians bring to market, are caught on a high 
mountain, situated fifteen days’ journey to 
the southeast. Here also are many pitch 
black bears, shy of men, but which, when 
attacked, spring on the hunters; they first 
stop the wound witha pledget of leaves, and 
if the hunter, meanwhile, take refuge on a 
tree, climb after and above him, then stick 
the head between the legs and fall down- 
ward. They sleep during winter, lying six 
weeks on one side, and an equal time on the 
other, sucking their paw.” Of certain elks 
from the South—* they appear to derive their 
Dutch appellation (eelanden) from _ elende 
(misery), because they die of the smallest 
wound, however strong they may otherwise 
be.” The eagle comes in for a notable ac- 
count :—* All have a strong body, bones 
without marrow, claws as long as a man’s 
finger, the bill strong and crooked, the brains 
dry, the eyes small and hollow, the feathers 
hard, the right foot bigger than the left, both 
ill looking, the blood gross, the excrements 
highly offensive. * * Some eagles strike 
their prey at mid-day, others at the rising of 
the sun. They fall like lightning on the 
game they pursue, as the blood of animals 
serves them for drink. They usually breed 
two to three young, whose eyes they turn 
towards the sun’s rays. If these regard the 
light of heaven without blinding they bring 
them up, otherwise, those that cannot stand 
such a test are drove from the nest. * * 
They die mostly of hunger, as the bill be- 
comes by age so crooked that they eannot 
open anything. Thereupon they finally fly 
to the highest regions towards the sun, 
tumble down into the coldest stream; they 
pluck out their feathers, clammy with sweat, 
and thus breathe their last.” 
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One of Dr. O’Callaghan’s revivals is a euri- 
ous Trial for Witchcraft, held in New York, 
1665. It was an indictment from the Lo: 
Island town of Seataleott of one Ralph Hall 
and Mary his wife, for “ maliciously and felo- 
niously practising some wicked and detesta- 
ble arts, commonly called witcheraft and 
soreery upon the bodies of George Wood 
and un infant child of Ann Rogers ”—-parties 
who it seems had in that day shared the 
common lot of humanity and died. Jacob 
Leisler, of revolutionary memory, was a mem- 
ber of th» jury—and the verdict is not quite 
so clear as we might have expected from that 
reformer. It was,—* we having seriously 
considered the case committed to our charge, 
against the prisoners at the bar, and having 
well weighed the evidence, we find that there 
are some suspicions by the evidence, of what 
the woman is charged with, but nothing con- 
siderable of value to take away her life. But 
in reference to the man we find nothing con- 
siderable to charge him with.” Ralph Hall 
ve, therefore, a bond for his wife’s good 
ehavior, and about three years afterwards 
was released from his recognizances. We 
have also some annoying proceedings in 1670, 
growing out of witcheraft proceedings, 
against Katharine Harrison in Westchester, 
a widow lady, “late of Wethersfeild, in his 
Majestic’s Colony of Connecticott.” 








old school boy phrase “playing hookey,” 
which survives to this day in ‘Manhattan. 
We regret to find that Pieter Wolfersen Van 
Couwenhoven, Schepen, 1653-63, sold a 
neighbor a hog that was meazled. Allard 
Anthony, a Schepen, burgomaster and schout 
of those days, in 1660 sold to one Jan 
Van Cleef, a -hanger, for which Van Cleef 
agreed to pay him “as much buckwheat as 
Anthony’s fowls will eat in six months.” 
This was the basis of the mereantile great- 
ness of New York— 


From such beginnings 
We date our winnings. 


Among other antiquarian expositions of 
the book, Mr. Cornelius De Witt gives us an 
ingenious origin of the romantic Turtle Bay 
on the East River—*“Turtle Bay farm, 
formerly belonging to the Winthrops, the 
small cove or bay, called formerly “ Deutel 
Bay,” from which the present name is cor- 
rupted. “When the head of the cask was 
further secured with pegs, they could say the 
cask was ‘ze deutelt ;’ the pegs were short, 
but at the base broad; the bay narrow at its 
ehtrance, broad at the bottom; the supposed 
resemblance between the bay and the peg, 
the supposed origin of the name.” 

Mr. Frederick Depeyster furnishes an ac- 
count of the Tontine Association, the holders 

Valentine’s Manual of the Corporation of | of a valuable site in Wall street. This pro- 
the City of New York, for 1852, is like the | fitable “life annuity with benefit to survivor- 
predecessors of the series, not merely a com- | ship” dates from the year 1795 when 203 
plete official record of all office “holders, | shares were subscribed for at $200 each, the 
societies, and their managers, and the routine | rights of each subscriber or his representa- 
of municipal business in the metropolis ; but | tives in the investment depending upon the 
with a sound principle which might not be life of a certain nominee selected at the out- 
anticipated from such a quarter it has a/set. Its history is remarkable for the unu- 
liberal appropriation of historic matter re-| sually high average of human life of the 
lating to the past. This is chiefly drawn | nominees, of whom last year there were 
from the old city records. If enyllieg can | sixty survivors—a longevity about one third 
inspire an alderman with a sense of dignity | greater than the average of European esti- 
and the proprieties of his calling, it is to look | mates. This is worth noticing, as it is a not 
back upon the roll call of his predecessors | uncommon notion with foreigners that the 
from the year 1653, published by Mr. Valen- | duration of life is shorter in America than 
tine, and read the honored names of the |abro.d. A further fact stated in this con- 
De Witt Clintons, the Livingstons, Buchan- | nexion by the Journal of Commerce will re- 
ans, Bayards, Allens, Pauldings, and others | fute this notion. “ About fifteen years ago 
who nourished the prosperity of the rising | a President of the New York Life Insurance 
city. In earlier times, when New Amster-| and Trust Company addressed 5000 cireu- 
dam was a fat little Dutch colony, existing in | lars with tabular forms to as many families. 
a quiet, domestic pot-boiling sort of way, |Of these about 3000 were returned com- 
some of the incidents of the Schepen’s ad- | pleted, showing an average longevity greater 
ministration read like p es from the | than was ever before exhibited in an actual 
veritable history of Diedrich Knickerbocker. | compilation since the days of men were short- 
In 1656 Jan Vigne, Schepen, held a farm | ene . The papers were forwarded to Lon- 
marked by a windmill in the suburban region | don and excited universal astonishment. 
on what is now the corner of Wall and | The list embraced all professions and occu- 
Pearl streets. It was planted with peas and pations.” 
coin and it is upon record that the said| The Public Records of the Colony of Con- 
Schepen brought suit against Frans Clasen, | necticut from 1665 fo 1678, is the second vo- 
whose son, with several school boys had | lume in the series of the publication of the 
damaged the premises with their foot-prints ; | 
but Jan Vigne could not recover, the court 





is a minute and exact copy of the original 
ruling that as he had taken the law in his | records. Its strict fidelity is its best and 
own hands and sent the boy home black and chief literary recommendation. Exact and 
blue, he could not recover. In 1658 Schout methodical, its value to the future historian 
or Sheriff Niecasius D’Sille complains to the must be inestimable. By the aid of the ex- 
court of Burgomasters of the dogs making ceilent index we may trace the manners and 
dangerous attacks upon him in his nightly ideas of the early settlement in laws for the 
rounds, and moreover that there was at 

“hallooing of the Indians in the streets and 
cuttings of ‘ hockies' by the boys, all which, 
being against good order, should be reme- 
died,” Mr. Valentine considers the Dutch 
term “hockies” untranslatable “ although 


of the Quakers, the foundations of schools 
and highways, the doctrinal settlements of 
Synods, the bounty on wolves, and other dis- 
cipline of the General Assembly. You may 
‘learn, for instance, the sentence upon that 


tradition has handed down a similar term | imported Wethersfield witch, Katharine Har- 
| Tison, whom we have just met with in 
udson River.” We presume it is our i 


among truant boys in some of the villages on 


the 


Mr, O’Callaghan’s Collections, releasing her 
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her to mind the 
fulfilment of removing from Wethersfield, 
which is that will tend most to her own 
safety and the contentment of the people 
who are her neighbors.” 

The second portion of this volume is oceu- 
pied with the Journal of the Couneil to 
whom was intrusted the management ot the 
Indian war, 1675 to 1677. It consists of a 
reprint of the journal with various collateral! 
letters and documents. From one of them,a 
code for “the better regulating their forces 
and keeping their soldiers to their duty,” it 
ap that the first article levels “the 
pains of having his tongue bored through 
with a red hot iron” against the blasphemer, 
From the remaining provisions it would 
seem that the common soldier in God-fear. 
ing Connecticut was pretty much the same 
kind of human being as the common soldier 
in profaner parts of the world. The histori- 
cal value of this ancient war-record of ways 
and means is of the first importance. It is 
curious to contrast it with the development 
of similar scenes on our latent western 
frontiers. 


The Southern Quarterly Review, under 
the editorship of Mr. Simms, is a periodiea| 
which is doing much for American history. 
Two articles in the last number are of in- 
terest. A spirited paper vindicating the part 
borne by South Carolina in the Revolution 
apropos to some representations in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s novel of Horse-Shoe Robinson; and 
the other an original memoir of the Baron 
De Kalb. The latter is made up chiefly 
from letters of the Baron to Henry Laurens, 
President of Congress, whose papers are in 
the hands of Mr. Simms preparing for publi- 
cation,—a cireumstance which points out the 
editor of the Review as the author of the 
Memoir, though we have still more satisfac- 
tory evidence of Mr. S. being the author 
of both these American articles, in the graphic 
manner in which the facts are presented and 
the minute, local, loving knowedge of the re- 
gion. Little has been known about the 
Baron De Kalb, Mr. Simms adds to that 
little and introduces to us a highly probable 
interpretation of the character of the man, 
“energetic, brave, a good solder, and—a 
phlegmatic.” He fell at the Battle of Cam- 
den, fought as Mr. 8S. reeounts, under ludi- 
crous disadvantages. There are many clever 
points made by Mr. Simms as he goes along, 
illustrative of the Revolutionary era, several 
of them hitting rather hard at the New Eng- 
landers. . 





AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.* 


Tue first publication of this Society, esta- 
blished in this city during the present year, 
ives good earnest of its future usefulness. 
At its monthly meetings several valuable pa- 
pers have been read on the position and 
commercial advantages of Paraguay, some 
interesting preg pain, ey ys 40 of South 
Africa from the Rev. David Livingston, dated 
on the Banks of the Zonga, a commercial 
statement of the resources of the eastern 
rts of Turkey on the Black Sea from Mr. 
J. Danesi, the U. S. Consul at Constantino- 
ple, and a memoir of New Granada from one 
of its late Presidents, «Gen. Mosquera. 
These, with the exception of the last, are in- 
cluded in the present Bulletin. The notice 
of Paraguay is the fullest of these papers. 
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It is a well written suggestive memeir of the 
geo hy, history, productions, and trade 
of the country, from the pen of Mr. Edward 
A. Hopkins, American Consul of that country, 
and from early youtha resident in the region of 
the Rio de la lata, This paper points out the 
uliar isolation of Paraguay under the 
ietator Francia (of whom Mr. Hopkins 
thinks less admiringly than Thomas Carlyle) 
and the tyrannical Rosas. His remarks 
were prepared on the imminent downfall of 
the latter and look to the vast commercial 
importance of the country, especially in con- 
nexion with the interests of the United 
States. A recommendation is made of an 
immediate exploration of the La Plata, which 
the Society has further enforced by a formal 
Memorial to the Secretary of the Navy. A 
well engraved map accompanies Mr. Hop- 
kins’s paper. One of his points in reference 
toa new settlement of the country by emi- 
gration is worth quoting :— 


“The movement of French, Italian, and 
German emigration towards the region of the 
Plata, already considerable, must augment, for 
many reasons, in afar greater ratio than we 
have ever known it with us| ‘The sympa- 
thetic feelings of affection and protection will 
take out there thousands whose parents, rela- 
tions, or friends, have already emigrated; 
whilst the price of land is much less than in 
this country, and the sympathies of race, reli- 
gion, customs, and language, for two of the 
three above-mentioned nations, naturally lead 
them thither. This emigration, composed of 
the best elements, for our purposes, which 
European society contains, must only increase 
by each domestic convulsion or despotic en- 
croachment; and I know, from facts that came 
to my knowledge in Paris, that large arrange- 
ments are already entered into for emigration 
during the coming season. 

“These emigrants will not, as many persons 
too hastily imagine, become elements of dis- 
order in their new home; for those portions 
of the New World furnish no incentives to 
anarehy, while they offer every reward for 


honest labor. Nor is it true that because they | 


are often elements of anarchy at home, under 
the pressure of want and idleness, their con- 
duct will be the same where no such pressure 
exists. On the contrary, I am satisfied that, as 
they have already preserved, so they will con- 
tribute to increase, the element of civilization 
in South America; and I am equally convinced 
that they must absorb, in a few generations, 
the two or three millions of natives, who, 
proud and disdainful with few exceptions, re- 
fuse to learn from others, and have no idea of 
advancing themselves. Thus, under proper 
management, we may expect to see a new 
nation, truly republican, rising up on the 
-shores of the Plata, withir a few years, found 
ed upon the debris of liberty in the Old World, 
and without containing in its elements the only 
plague-spot to be found upon our own incom- 
parable body politic.” 


No position can be more advantageous for 
the study and development of geographical 
questions than the city of New York. Here 
there are original contributions to the science 
from every quarter of the globe, and here 
there is the strong incentive to the pursuit, of 
immediate practical benefits growing out of 
theory or discovery. It is a good sign for 
this infant Society that it has so early taken 
hold of the mercantile interest, and that it has 
included within its first circle of members a 
fair representation of merchants as well as 
authors. Mr. Henry Grinnell was offered 
justly, after his diligence and liberality in the 
Aretie Expedition, the position of the first 


President. This he declined, an1 it is now | inhabitants, what a different tide of emotion 
held by George Bancroft—Mr. Grinnell be- | sets in! what thoughts of home, what warm 
ing the first Vice-President, the Rev. Dr,| human interests are awakened! How our 
Hawks the second, and a liberal and enter- | hearts bound to the spirited strains of martial 
prising merchant of this city, John C, Zim-| ™usie! we - thrill to og scr lo a a 
merman, Senior, the third. ‘Its other offices | titude! and how many a David has charme 


8 .. | away evil spirits by the melody of beautiful 
are equally well filled. ‘The provisions of its | counts! Neither 2 it a ening emotion of 
by-laws are excellent, and we may confidently little moment in our life that we receive from 


predict a useful career from the organization. | the senses, for they are our perpetual body- 
SeveRpe: * guards, surrounding us unceasingly, and these 
se rg. or 2, ee ce alarmed constantly repeated impressions become pow- 
WE welcome Doctor Elizabeth Blackwell to | erful agents in our life: they ey 4 brutify 
a place among the regular faculty, and | our souls, they ennoble or degrade them, ac- 
+ h Fe ce il nN ae of the hoch | cording to the beautiful or mean objects which 
of Medicine, we should not object to a con- Surround us, A dirty slovenly dress will ex- 
sultation with her, provided she be, as she | ert an evil moral influence upon the child ; it 
undoubtedly is, young and not antiquated— | will aid in destroying its self-respect; it will 
for we h y rend 9 a iq lineline it to habits which correspond with 
pa ray pie ee ci Papas | such a garment. The beautiful scenes through 
—s ” yhich a chil ders, playing by the sea- 

gallantry, has taken the start of the rest of | wale 0. hls Wome 4. Bors 


as v | shore, or on the mountain side, will always be 
the world for a long time in this respeet, and | remembered; the treasures of shell and sea- 


gives due precedency to the female physi- | weed, brought from wonderful ocean caverns, 
cian. Madam Boivin and Madam Lachapelle | the soft green moss, where the fairies have 
were famous French Doctors in their day, | danced, and the flowers that have sprung up 











and standard medical writers. It is the eus-| under their footsteps, will leave a trace of 


tom in Paris for a woman to preside, and she | 1 y 
wherever its later life may be cast. The senses 


does it with veritable aplomb, at the usual 
public displays of the mysteries of Lucina 
to the thronging hirsute young Esculapians 
of the rue de [Ecole de Medicine. Obste- 
trics, however, is the particular branch of the 
science hitherto affected by the women, and 
it seems fair, that in a matter where they 
have had so much to do, and are so much 
concerned, they should be allowed to have 
something to say. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
however, does not confine herself to this 
speciality, and is disposed to go in for all the 
honors. 

Miss Blackwell justifies her claim to the 
doctorate in her book, which is a sensible 
expression of the laws of life, with special 
reference to the physical education of girls. 
This is a feminine subject, and, in treatment, 
of it, the authoress draws from her womanly 
experience. The substance of the book was 





beauty, of mystery, and strange happiness 


mingle powerfully in all the influences of 
childhood. It is not merely the loving of 
parents, the purity and truthfulness of the 
family relations that make home so precious 
a recollection; there are visions of winter 
evenings, with the curtains drawn, the fire 
blazing, and gay voices or wonderful picture 
books; there are summer rambles in the cool 
evening, when the delicious night-breeze fan- 
ned the cheek, and we gazed into the heavens 
to search out the bright stars. 

“It is then most important in educating 
children to guard the senses from evil influ- 
ences, to furnish them with pure and beautiful 
objects. Each separate sense should preserve 
its acuteness of faculty; the eye should not be 
injured by resting on a vulgar confusion of 
colors, on clumsy, ill proportioned forms; the 
ear should not be falsified by discordant sounds 
and harsh unloving voices; the nose should 


|not be a receptacle for impure odors; each 


formerly delivered in a course of lectures to| sense should be preserved in its purity, and 
aclass of women. The subjects embraced | the objects supplied to them should be filled 


(the very words we use, embraced and deli- 
vered, are unconsciously suggested by these 
feminine topics) are the laws of the life of wo- 


‘man, her growth and development, and her 


physical relations, the disobedience of laws, 
and the consequences, the prevalence of such 
disobedience in the education of girls, the 
necessity for reform, and the principles upon 
which reform should be conducted. e 
give some intelligent remarks on the influ- 
ence of dress, physical associations, and ha- 
bits, upon the female character, taken from a 
sensible chapter upon the culture of the 
senses. 


“The senses are direct avenues to the soul; 
they are capable of awakening intense emo- 
tion, religious enthusiasm, every sublime or 
tender sentiment. The traveller, as he gazes 
from the mountain top on the wide extent of 
forest and hill stretched at his feet, with the 
blue expanse aboye and the light clouds 
sweeping silently over, with no sign of human 
life, no sound to break the solitude, stands 
awe-struck with the overpowering immensity 
and spirit of majestic beauty that rests upon 
that seene; the eye speaks to the soul of eter- 
nity, of the Grand Spirit of the universe, with 
a power that thrills the heart. And as the 
traveller winds through some sheltered valley, 
and marks the thriving village, with its busy 





* The Laws of Life, with special Reference to the a 
e+ 7 of Girls, By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. 





with moral suggestion and true sentiment; 
the house, the dress, the food may preach to 
the child through its senses, and aid its growth 
in quite another way from the protection af- 
forded, or the good blood which feeds its or- 
gans.” 





MRS. NICHOLS’s POEMS.* 


A nouimpay edition of the poems of Mrs. 
Nichols with a luxury of paper and print be- 
fitting the occasion. We have looked over 
the collection with interest. There is sensi- 
tive feeling, eloquent utterance, and occasion- 
ally some rare niceties of péetical art in the 
mingling of the description of nature with 
the sentiment which it inspires. Of this we 
have a happy instance in the stanzas on Au- 
tumn in the poem of the Lost Soul, a stanzas 
which could have been written by no com- 
mon mind :— 


“ At length the Autumn, drunken deep with 
wines 
Drained from the purple grape, reeled 
o'er the land; 
His frosty fingers pinched the rambling 
vines— 
His breath came cutting through the 
breezes bland ; 
On fruit and flowers was laid a palsying 
hand ; 





*Songs of the Heart and the Hearth-Stone. By Mrs. 


Rebecca &. Nichols. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait & Co, 
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The long-drawn notes of insect-lyres no 
more 
Thrilled the young twilight of the whisper- 
ing pines; 
A stillness stole along the wood and | 
shore, 
And Summer’s gentle trance, with all its | 
joys, was o’er.’ 


The transitions and contrasts in the Foot- 
Prints of Winter are very happy :— | 





“ Days are into darkness shrinking, 
Clouds unto the earth are sinking, 
And the iey fetters, linking, 

Bind the shallow streams : 
Spring's sweet hours of sunshine solely, 
Summer twilights soft and holy, 
In these days of melancholy 

Seem like distant dreams, 


“ Look we for no fair to-morrow— 

Spade and plow have left the furrow— 
And the rabbit from its burrow 

Steals with noiseless tread: 
Hushed the brook’s melodious prattling,— 
But the winds and leaves are battling, . 
And the sleeted boughs are rattling 

O’er the coffined dead ! 


“Yonder, where the rocks are jutting, 
Though the air is keen and cutting, 
Little squirrels go a-nutting, 

In the hazel brake: 
Underneath, a river ’s toiling— 
Rage within its bosom boiling ; 

You may see it, writhing, coiling, 

Like a wounded snake! 





*“ All the forest’s dim recesses, 
Which the sunshine seldom blesses, 
Shorn of leaves and viny tresses, 
Have no secrets now: 
Quietly the ivy’s creeping 
Where the blighted flowers are sleeping, 
And the blast from Northwgrd sweeping 
Drives the sinless snow.” 


The carrying night forward into day in a 
stanzas of the lines on Morning is well con- 
. b=] 
ceived :— 





“From the glad realm of dreams, 
Its heaven-capped mounts and silvery | 
streams ; 
From groves and gardens of supreme delight, 
The wandering spirits come 
Baek to the eddying strife and hum, 
To chase dim shadows through this world of 
night!” 


In the rhetorical vein there is a stirring im- 
pulse in the Song of Liberty :— 


“Our heroes’ lone graves are thine altars! 
They dot the green land of the free, 
And shrunk be the bosom that falters 
In faith, to their ashes or thee! 
Thou hast the true key to each spirit, 
From manhéod’s high nature to youth, 
And from the Most High dost inherit 
A mission eternal as truth!” 


We would gen | add to our quotations the 
eloquent poem on Spring—but its merits are 
ineluded in the observations we have already | 
made. 


ANTHON’S SCHOOL LATIN DICTIONARY.* 


Tue present work of Dr. Anthon, assisted | 
by his collaborators, Prof. Drisler and Mr. | 

. H. Wilson of the Columbia College 
Grammar School, is an abridgement of 
the now established necessities in this de- 
partment of education—the works of Freund, 
Georges, and Kaltsehmidt. ‘The translation 
and adaptation of Freund’s Lexicon by An- 











* A Latin-English and English-Lotin Dieticnary, for 
the Use of Schools, &c. Harpers. me 


drews, and his associates, have supplied the 
American scholar with the best Latin dic- 


tionary published in this country or in Eng- 


land. Its value consists especially in its 
lucid order of primitive and various secondary 
significations, with its careful references to 
classic authors. These features are generally 
preserved in Anthon’s School Dictionary, 
giving us, first, the proper meaning, then 
the figurative and changed sense by meto- 
nowy, and further the general and special 
sense. The advantage of this to the young 
student cannot be over-estimated, for it be- 
gets a careful logical study of language, a 
habit of composition, as well as skill in in- 
terpretation. As one of the best uses 
of the study of the classies is to perfect 
one’s management of his own English, 
this elemental study of language must be 
the best means of accomplishing the result. 
Another feature of the book is its free in- 
troduction, from Kaltschmidt and other au- 
thorities, of the philological sources of the 
language, ‘These, the preface tells us, are 
cautiously introduced, not including “ doubt- 
ful etymons and fanciful analogies to support 
a theory.” We should like to have seen a 
brief essay on the history and formation of 
the language prefixed to this work—as a 
guide to the pupil—in the form of dialogue, 
adopted by Dr. Anthon, in some of his ear- 
lier editions of the elassics—or other fa- 
miliar method of leading the young scholar to 
the best understanding and use of the ad- 


| mirable tools with which he is supplied. A 
book of model examinations, taking a page 


of a classie author and giving every word of 
the class recitation in question and answer 
between a consummate teacher and well 
practised pupils—letting the scholar explain 
the why and wherefore, and how he has got 
his knowledge, would be a desirable thing, 
now that the art of uniting the philosophy of 
the whole subject with its details and ele- 
ments, is beginning to be so well understood, 
and the appliances of learned illustrations 


| are so ample. 


The form of Dr. Anthon’s book is a capi- 
tal recommendation. It is a small quarto, 
neat and convenient, and so readily handled 
that its very appearance may overcome some 
of the sad vis inertia of the youthful pupil. 

We should not forget to mention the use 
of Mr. Riddie’s transfer of Freund’s labors, 
for which acknowledgment is made in the 
publication of the former’s English preface. 

Lydia, a Woman’s Book. By Mrs. Newton 
Crosland. Ticknor, Reed & F ields.—Mre, Cros- 
land, already favorably known to many at 
least of our readers, as Miss Toulmin, presents 
her sex with a tale expressly devoted to their 
service. Her object is to dive that the true 
ideal of the aay character is not the bold 
dashing man of the world, and that the “mo- 
del woman” is not or should not be the nega- 
tive acquiescent character she is sometimes de- 
pieted. With this view we have presented to 
us a youth of showy and expensive tastes, 
vifted with “taking” accomplishments, who 
becomes betrothed to his cousin, a young lady 
of the pattern we have deseribed, and gains 
such an ascendaney over her as to induce her to 
aid him in ousting a half-brother from the 
home and the affections of her father. The 
lady, though tenderly attached to her brother, 
has her eyes blinded by her seapegrace fasei- 
nator to such an extent as to believe the former 
guilty of a forgery actually committed by the 
latter and adroitly fastened by him on the 
former, It is not until she detects a plan of 
her truly “demon lover” to poison her father, 





who has disowned, though from family pride 
he has not prosecuted, his son, and made a wil] 
in favor of his nephew and prospective son-in- 
law, that she dismisses him. The father is e,- 
lightened, the son, who has irritated his fat}ey 
in early years by his quiet bookish tastes and 
his refusal to enter the army or nayy, and 
driven on this account from the paternal roof, 
has gained fame :s an author and lecturer, 
ignorant meanwhile of the charge of forgery, 
is reealled and reinstated in his father’s affec- 
tions and will. The daughter pays, by a 
severe fit of illness resulting in a shattered 
constitution, for the errors of her yielding dig. 
position. 

There is a good moral as well as interesting 
narrative (much of which we have not touched 
upon), but both are marred by the fault, a not 
uncommon one in “women’s books,” of exag- 
geration in the character of the villain of the 
story. Had he not been so blackly painted, 
the contrast intended by the author would 
have been much more effective. 

Poems, By Edward Stagg. St. Louis: 
Keith & Woods.—This volume contains several 
short poems on ordinary domestic occurrences 
and moral topics in various forms of verse. 
They are almost all tolerably smooth and un- 
objectionable in matter, but excessively com- 
mon place, running on after this fashion— 

“IT view with untold pleasure 
My children three, my children three ; 
In them O, what a treasure 
Is given to me, is given to me!” 

From our general commendation of the vo 
lume for correct feeling, we must except some 
verses on “Sitting up with the Dead,” which 
are vulgar, irreverent, and melodramatic. 
Were they otherwise their subject is sufficient 
to condemn them. The scenes of the sad 
drama of death and burial, where no moral 
ean be drawn from their display, had better 
be left veiled. It is as disgusting to us to see 
them paraded for mere effect in verse as to 
behold show coffins and burial robes displayed 
in an undertaker’s window. 

The Clifford Family ; or, a Tale of the Old 
Dominion. By one of her Daughters. Harper 
& Brothers.—The scene of this story is Iaid in 
Virginia, some eighty yar ago. It does not 
touch on the eventful history of the period, 
but is confined to topics of domestic interest. 
There are few descriptions or attempts at close 
delineation of character, and the work being 
of an ordinary stamp, does not call for extend- 
ed notice. 

The Master Builder ; or, Life at a Trade. By 
Day Kellogg Lee. Redfield —aA story of prac 
tical business life in a country village, tracing 
the progress and fortunes of a score of persons 
from youth to manhood. The author shows 
his familiarity with life in our rural districts, 
and his sense of the humorous, by his choice 
of names—as for example, the following com: 
binations, Jason Tyler, Andalusia Golden, 
Crispus Trexlar, Bolivar and Ophelia Golden. 
He does not refine his scenes and characters, 
but presents them in all their natural angula- 
rity and oceasionai coarseness. His plot, 
though simple, is interesting, and his style 
pleasing. 

The Kelectie German Reader: consisting of 
choice Selections from the best German Writ- 
ers, with copious References to the Author's 
Grammatical Works; to whieh is added a co- 
»ious Vocabulary. By W. H. Woodbury. 

avitt & Allen.—This work is well adapted, 
not only for instruction in the German lan- 
guage, but also for giving the student some 
idea of the variety and copiousness of German 
literature—a foretaste, as it were, of the rich 
intellectual feast which a few months’ labor 
over grammar and dictionary will place with- 
in his grasp. Specimens are given of all the 
celebrated modern writers; and the work, in 
this respect, is fuller than -Follen’s, though we 
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do not think the selections from individual au- 
thors are quite so happily chosen, 

Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany. Vol. V. 
Gould & Lineoln.—A continuation of this ex- 
cellent selection from the early volumes of 
Chambers’s Journal. A good book for the 
country school libraries. 

Waverley Novels.—The Bride of Lammer- 
moor—A end of Montrose. Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co.—A capital instalment of the 
fourth yolume of this compact edition. 


Harpers’ Magazine, September, contains a 


solid, thoughtful paper on the Constitution | 
and Authority of the State, in which we re- , 


ise a well known, philosophical pen, The 
“ Old Gentleman’s Letter” gives us some choice 
anecdotes of a visit to Abbottsford in the days 
of Sir Walter. 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 
— THe general impression is, as far as we 
are informed, that the celebrated mathemati- 
cian, Euelid, was regularly inhumed a good 
many centuries ago; that he was of average 


sj ane it was in the “ old country” | “". : 
height, and that it was in the “ old country | sation, now annoys his betters, in print. Tle | 


that he was interred. ‘They however seem 
to take a different view of the matter at 
Williams College, Massachusetts, as we learn 
from an account of the late Commencement, 
in the Express, which, after a description of 
other proceedings, says :— 


“During the evening schedules were distri- 
buted announcing the Burial of Euclid, di- 
rectly after the close of the exercises in the 
Chareh. 

“Euclid metamorphosed into the form of a 
man nine feet in length was laid in a ear, fes- 
tooned with black and with evergreens, drawn 


by four white horses, each horse led by a negro. | 


The Sophomore class followed their deceased 
friend, Riamed in white, all bearing torches, 
which brilliantly illuminated the scene. Se- 
veral songs were sung, an oration and poem 
delivered within the yard of West College, 
and then the body of Old Euclid, preceded by 
a band of music, was borne to a neighboring 
hill and burned with the usual ceremony.” 


— Another honorary ceremony: Of recent | 


occurrence, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
we can understand : 


“The matter-of-fact commercial town of 
Havre has been lyrical for the last few days 
in inaugurating with speeches, poems, music, 
and dancing, a statue to the gentle memory of 
the author of Paul and Virginia. It is a eus- 
tom in France to erect a statue to the memory 
of whatever determinate genius in letters, in- 
ventions, music, painting, and so forth,’ in the 
natal place of the inspired one. America 
should do the same.” 


— The Paris correspondent of the Tri- 
bune, who records the foregoing, makes 2 
further mention of the late Count d'Orsay, 
with a moral attached : 


“The death of Count d’Orsay is much felt 
by artists. He combined, with the reckless- 
ness of a viveur, much good-heartedness. 
George Sand, in a letter, pays a tribute to his 
memory, fer he interested himself in favor of 
exiles. For a man, not a politician or genius, 
D'Orsay oeeupied a more conspicuous position 
than any one has since Brummel. When that 
personage had redeemed England from shock® 
ing bad dressing and polished the four-in-hand 
manners, once so much in vogue, D’Orsay fur- 
ther came to the rescue, and taught the rising 
generation how to appear, how to criticise, 
and how torun in debt. To look at a man so 
4pparently vigorous, and to see him manage a 
horse with centaur-like ease, would presup- 


pose a lease of life up to the overlappings of a 
century; but yet he died of a disease of the 
spine, with a chest complaint superinduced, 
There are several texts: Seck first the king- 
dom of heaven, and so forth; and not seeking 
it, what a cold career is the most vaunted 
Mercury of fashion, lit on the topmost hill of 
society, magnetizing eyes, affording the pabu- 
lum for spirited literature, brilliant in con- 
temporary aunals—eating, drinking, and mak- 
ing merry, doing everything but loving and 
being loved.” 





— With a delicate reference to conversa- 
tionists of a somewhat different order from 


an excellent paper on the “ Age of Words,” in 
her Saturday Visiler, makes the following 
truthful and comprehensive hits: 


“ But while there is much worthy of praise 
written only to be forgotten, what oceans of 
trash are poured upon the reading world! It 
is no longer the wise man and the scholar that 
wield the pen. Every stripling, ambitious be- 
yond his years, every conceited numskull, who 
would thrust himself unbidden upon a conver- 





pushes himself upon your notice in clear type 
and fine paper; and although you are not 
bound to read, you are forced in some way to 
teel the annoyance. 
jrant people, print folios in tracing out argu- 
jments that have been exploded a thousand 
| times, and their fallacy Jaid bare to every sen- 
\sible scholar. Crude misshapen ideas in every 
variety appear and yani<h, over and over 
again, Everything that is false, silly, absurd, 
| distorted, insane, ehildish, stupid, or idiotic, 
| has some protecting genius, in the shape of an 
| author, to bring it before the world, in print. 
| “There is, however, another class, which 
we sometimes fear will swallow up both the 
others: these are the representatives of medi- 


| 
| 


ocrity. They are themselves neither wise nor 
foolish, Their style has nothing in it that you 


ean praise, but you cannot, without being ill- 
natured, find fault with it. ‘Their ideas, if you 
should scan a million millions of them, never 
make you believe that you have found any- 
ithing new; yet you would not venture to 
accuse a single author of this class with 
plagiarism. 
cism than the writers whose language fills 
your soul with fire.” 


— We find a personal description of Mr. 
Turner, the great painter—in an article enti- 


the accomplished Count, Mrs. Swisshelm, in | 


In fact they are less open to eriti- | 


the pictures of Thomson of Duddingston, 

-ealled by his countrymen, in the fondness of 

| their admiration, ‘The Seottish Turner” The 
friend who took him was anxious to hear what 
the original Turner thought of his Scottish re- 
presentative—Thomson, too, was equally 
eager. Ile examined with attention, mumbled 
some sounds of apparent approbation, and be- 
gan and ended by asking, * Where do yon get 
your frames, Mr. Thomson?” 


— One should have a clear and certain 
view of the target before he displays his 
weapon, or he may waste a great deal of ex- 
cellent powder—for example: 


“Miss Burdett Coutts visited Exeter, a few 
days ago, and received much attention from 
the clergy. An amusing story pertaining 
thereto is told, by the Western Times, of the 
| Rev. Prebendary Hole. Seeing an elegant 
lady-like person in the cathedral, followed by 
a man-servant in Miss Coutts’s livery, the pre- 
bendary mae up to her, and volunteered his 
services to show her the cathedral. Those ser- 
vices were accepted, and he prattled on about. 
| her liberality, all that he had heard of her 
goodness, and, finally, placed the claims of a 
certain institution before the lady. The lady 
nodded an easy aequiescence in all he said, 
bit gave no further sign. It afterwards turn- 


Well meaning, but igno-* ed out that the Rev. Mr. Hole had been doing 


the polite to my dady’s maid.” 


— The mention of Turner, the painter, 
ealls forward a new aneedote we have lately 
met with, which briefly enlightens us as to 
the modification of the arts by nationality : 

“A genuine Highlander was one day look- 
ing at a print from a picture by one of the old 
masters, in which angels were represented 
blowing trumpets. He inquired if the angels 
played oa trampets, and being answered in the 
affirmative, made the following pithy remark : 
—‘Hech, sirs! but they maun be pleased wi’ 
music! IT wonder they dinna borrow a pair of 

bagpipes.’ ” 

— The visitation of churches by birds is a 
favorite topie with poets and naturalists: a 
| pleasing instance whereof we find recorded 
in the Lancaster Guardian (England) : 


“A robin, as if assured of security in tlie 
locality, ‘found her a house, and a nest where 
ishe might lay her young’ (Psalm ixyxiii., 3), 

in a corner upon a small shelf immediately un- 
der the great Bible, in the reading desk, be- 
| tween the desk side, and a small Bible that 


tied * ‘Turner and his Works ”—which, like | was lying upon the shelf, a Church Catechism 
all the other personal traits and incidents of | bool: being at the bottom. Upon this ecelesi- 
which we have acquired a knowledge since astical site, notwithstanding frequent interrup- 
Turner’s death, is in singular contradiction of | tions occasioned by several funerals in the 
our ideal of one so eminent in art: week-days, as well as by the regular Sunday 
ai . | services, the interesting little creature com- 
Ilis personal appearance was far from en-| menced and accomplished her object. Hay- 
gaging. He was short, stout, and bandy- | ing built her nest of dried leaves, pieces of 
legged, with a red pimply face, imperious and paper, &e.—an operation requiring great per- 
covetous eyes, and a tongue which expressed | severance, in consequence of a Jarge quantity 
his sentiments with a murmuring reluctance. | of materials falling on the floor—she laid six 
Sir William Allan was accustomed to deseribe | eggs; and sitting even during divine service, 
him as.a Dutch skipper. His hands were very | and having the gaze of many enrious eyes, in 
small, and, owing to the long cuffs to his coats, | due time she brought out six young ones. 
only his fingers were seen. His look was any- | With the assistance of her faithful mate, who 
thing but that of a man of genius, He hated | was duly in attendance, she fed and reared 
letter-writing ; and I have been unable to find | ¢hem all, the church windows being left open 
any letter or note of his composition that | to allow them to procure their natural food. 
would illustrate his life. 1 have two long let- | We are sorry to add, however, that we must 
ters from him to Chantrey now before me; but | record the deaths of half of this interesting 
they are not worth printing. A note to Call- family. Having fluttered out of their nests 
cott exhibits a drawing of a mallard in place one warm day, before they were fit to try 
of his usual M, and it has been supposed from ¥ 


: i : ; | their wings, and probably received injuries in 
this, that if he had written his name at lensth, | their first attempt, three of the brood died soon 
he would have spelt it Mallard, and not Mal- after they were replaced in the nest. To se- 


lord, His opinions ou art were seldom given, 
and always with hesitation. He growled ap- 
probation. Onee, indeed, his criticism extend- 
ed to a sentence. He had been taken to see 


cure the rest from the dangers by which they 
| were beset, the viear, the Rey. Robert Gibson, 
caused them to be put into a cage, through the 
bars of which they were duly fed by their 
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— Being sufficiently fledged, they were 
iberated last week from their prison, which 
they immediately exchanged for the church- 
yard hedge, the old birds being observed to 
join them and pay them all due attention.” 


— A caution connected with the “ beauti- 
fying” of the person of the fair—is alarm- 
ing in its associations : 

“Dr. Fremy, the physician of the central 
bureau of the Paris hospitals, has published a 





note in the Gazette des Hospitaux, warning the 
public against certain bracelets, known by the 
name of bracelets odoriferants composes de 
graines d Amerique, He states that the pre- | 
tended graines d Amerique are merely a com- 
position of paste, containing a certain quantity 
of arsenite of copper, perfumed with iris pow- 
der, and that their effect is to raise on the skin 
of the arm, which they touch, a pustulous erup- 
tion, attended with considerable danger. He 
adds, that holding one of the grains in the 
mouth for some time might cause death.” 


— In an occasional address delivered at 
the Exhibition of the High School at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., by the Hon. Edward Everett, a 
well-stated summary of the short-comings of 
the Red-men is presented as follows :— 





“The traces of the native population are not 
yet obliterated at their favorite resorts ; sono- | 


will be extended shortly to Australia. 

— An affecting incident, in the acquaint- 
ance of two distinguished scholars, is given 
in the recent life by Dr. Hanna: 

“Tholuck, the German theologist, visited 
Chalmers at Edinburgh in 1846, and the two 
celebrities enjoyed much friendly intercourse, 
but the concluding interview surpassed the 
whole. The day before Tholuck’s oe 
Chalmers called. He sat with him only a few 
minutes, and said little, but looked at him con- 
stantly, with an expression of earnest interest 


| and affection. He rose to take leave; and in- 


stead of taking him by the hand, he threw his 
arms round his neck and kissed him, while 
‘God bless you, my dear friend,’ broke with 
apparent difhieulty m his over-charged heart. 
After Chalmers left, it was noticed that a tear 
had gathered in the eye of him who had re- 
ceived the apostolic benediction and seal of 
brotherhood from one he loved and venerated 
so much. His only observation was a half- 
muttered, half-spoken, ‘eben ein kuss'—even a 
kiss.” 

— The atmosphere begins to be tremu- 
lous again with a musical murmur of the ap- 
proach of Madame Sonrac, who left for this 
country in the European steamer of the 25th 
of last month. Great preparations are in 


rous Indian names yet designate some of the | hand Hay her a ppp Ps: sir saben 
noble streams, the sparkling lakes, the cloud- | of which is a serenade o MUsCIANS ON 


capt hills of New England (may they never | 
give way to the simpering affectations of | 
modern taste!), and recent traditions of the | 
red-man still hover, like spirits loth to depart, | 
around the waterfalls and earrying places. 

“Here they had lived and possessed the | 
land from time immemorial. We call them | 
aborigines, a3 the Athenians called themselves | 
Autocthones. We know nothing older, We | 
cannot go beyond them in the history of our | 
Continent, nor assign any date to their oceupa- | 
tion of it. But all their traditions—the size | 
of the enormous trees which have grown upon | 
the mounds erected by them—their physiolo- | 
gical peculiarities—the highly artificial struc- | 


ture of their languages, which, without being | 


sentimentally expressive, are grammatically | 
complicated—and the silence of general history 

as to their emigration to America—all lead to 

the inference that the red races have been in pos- 

session of this Continent as long as the white 

races have been in possession of Europe. Yet, for | 
want of intellectual eulture—for want of those 
instruments and means by which it is perpetuat- 
ed and diffused—for want of the alphabet, the 
arts of writing, of reading, and printing (whe- 
ther this be regarded as a cause or effect); in | 
a word, for want of that which our schools | 
spread throughout the community, and hand | 
down from generation to generation, no pro- | 
gress was made in intellectual improvement | 
by the aboriginal tribes of North America. It | 
is seareely an exaggeration to say that, from | 
their first appearance on this Continent to the 

date of the landing at Jamestown and Ply- 

mouth—a period which I take to be fully as 

long as that which has elapsed since the land- 

ing of the first Egyptian or Phoenician colo- 

nists in Greece—not one effeetual step had 

been taken by the Northern tribes towards the 

rational enjoyment of the great heritage which 

Providence had placed in their hands.” 





— The British post-office authorities are 
rapidly extending the privilege of sending 
books, pamphlets, magazines, reviews, &c., 
at 6d. per half pound weight to all their eolo- 
nies and dependencies. ‘The privilege is 
already extended to the West Indies, Canada, 
Cape Town, Nova Scotia, Ceylon, Malta, 
Gibraltar, Ionian Islands, Mauritius, Bermu- 














da, Heligoland, Newfoundland, and Hong- 


Union Square. The public are in the crisis 
of an expectation. 


— We close our “ Miscellany and Gossip” 
for the week with a highly American agri- 
cultural statement, for which we are indebted 
to the editor of Boston Times, who says: 

“ An acquaintance, a few weeks since, pur- 
chased a box of cigars warranted ‘first quality.’ 
After smoking haif a dozen he became con- 
vineed they were composed of some other ma- 
terial than tobacco. ‘Taking a small quantity 
of rich earth, he filled a flower-pot, and plant- 
ed one, and then patiently awaited, for a few 
days, the result. Half a dozen buds appeared, 
and, at the end of two weeks, as fine a head 
of cabbage was grown as was ever seen.” 


LIFE’S FEVER DREAMS. 
BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, ES@., 
Author of “Atalantis,” “Norman Maurice,” “Southern 
Passages and Pictures,” &c. 
On! not for sleep in such a night! 
Tis now, while Heaven and earth are bright, 
That gent’ est spirits speed in flight, 
And, as they tell, ; 
Glad, on green slope, or starry height, 


Weave magie spell ! 


Could we but see—were but our eyes 

Purged by befitting sacrifice 

Of lowly thought, and for the skies 
Made pure by prayer, : 

Methinks, bier forms should quickly rise, 
Our hearts to cheer. 


So. bright, so calm, so soft, the close 

Of Day,—so holy the repose 

Which now the blessed scene o’erflows, 
That, in the soul, 

Faith, with each os whisper grows 
Beyond control. 


She asks to see—once more retrace 
The once bright eye and perished grace, 
The happy smile, the glowing face, 
Of youthful hours, 
That left*their light on many a place, 
Yet left no flowers! 


A dream!—But what is all the bliss, 
That Heaven to Life accords in this !— 
A flower upon the preciptes, 
That, as we take, ; 
Our senses swiin—our footsteps miss, 
And we awake! 


RARY WORLD. [Serr. 4, °52 
Kong. There is no doubt that the privilege | What's Passion’s triumph, but the wild 


Delirium of the feverish child, 

With fancies fed, by dreams beguiled, 
The eudden light, 

When clouds have for a moment smiled, 
To burst and blight! 


What’s Love? Hast loved?—Then such the 
flower, 

New blown, and fresh with morning’s shower, 

Sweet, pure, as if some heavenly dower, 

By seraph given ;— 

Place it within thy breast an hour, 

And where thy heaven / 


Fame!—Ask the echoes of the Past, 

The exulting shout, the trumpet blast ; 

Would’st deem that Fate its shroud shall cast 
Such fortunes o’er,— 

Such echoes die away at last, 

Heard never more! 


Yet where the Hero! where the acclaim, 

The myriad shouts that promised Fame, 

The imperial column to his name {— 
Another ear 

Wins shout, and trump, and tower, the same, 
And he is—Where !— 


Dreams all! The fame, the love ;—the gush 
Of passion, from its virgin blush, 
To the wild fever of its flush, 
That, soon or late, 
Will lose their bloom, their voices hush, 
And yield to Fate! 


Not less delicious, that they die, 

While yet the fire is in the eye, 

The sweetness in the shout or sigh, 
That love, or fame, 

Brings, with delusive ministry, 
Our souls to claim. 

Dear spectres, that, from dream, or heart, 

Thus cherished, never quite depart ; 

Still on our sight their phantoms dart, 
And still they woo, 

As from the shroud, at night, they start, 
To smile and sue! 


We may not lose them all—the bloom 
Still breathes from where the flowers found 
doom ; 
Their memories lighten up the gloom 
Their parting brought, — 
Still hang sad chaplets o’er the tomb 
To solace Thought! 


Still come by night, when all is still, 
Persuade us to the grove, the hill, 
Speak through the leaflet, through the rill, 
And all the breast 
With happiest, sweetest instinets fill 
That make it blest. 


Survive the wreck of common things, 

Bring Hope its eye, and Faith its wings, 

Conduct, where flow the eternal springs, 
And o’er the sight, 

A sacred moonlight mare | flings, 
That makes all bright 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


QUEBEC. 


Quesec,—to one only familiar with Ameri- 
ean cities how strange a place! Why do not 
more of our untravelled Yankee people visit 
it? Many now journey in the hot months, 
as far as Montreal, quite a Unjted States 
looking town, but stop short of Quebec, a 
city that would have been counted a place of 
mark in feudal times and countries. 

» There it stands, the better part of it on a 
great rocky height, the last real city on 
the continent, looking off towards the Aretic 
realms; When the northeast wind comes uP 
the grand St. Lawrence, it fairly brings wit 
it a seent of the Gulf—a kind of odour from 





Labrador and Greenland, and a word about 
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seals and whales, icebergs, and the huge 
white porpoise. 

On the evening of the 4th of June last, 
L....and myself with our wives saw from 
the upper deck of the steamer the glistening 
roofs and steeples of Montr-al fade away in 
the twilight. ‘The fine wide river went roll- 
ing along down witha swift current. F'arm- 
houses, stee fed and white, hamlets and 
parish churches with pointed spires, seemed 
to make a continuous village on either bank. 
While we were talking and sleeping that 
night we passed by nearly 180 miles of simi- 
lar scenery. 

Early in the morning we went on deck. 
The wind was blowing a gale from the very 
coldest point, which made us wish for the 
warmest winter clothing, or that we had de- 
layed our excursion till July. We staid, 
though, in spite of the wind, on deck, and 
saw what was to be seen. Thousands of 
black jaggy rocks, left naked by the tide, 
which rises and falls here some ten or twelve 
feet, dotted for miles the shoal water on the 
northwestern shore. The sparkling foam 
played on every swell of the dark broad 


waves flung themselves among the innume- 
rable crags. While dwellings and steeples 
sprinkled the southern bank, an endless line 
of high brown cliffs glittered in the rising 
sun. Withia an hour a bold and lofty head. 
Jand, apparently at the end of the water, 
came into full view. Gray walls gave angu- 
Jar and horizontal outlines to its rounded 
summit; and over all, away up in the blue 
air, floated a crimson banner—the signal of 
Quebee. 

- Books, maps, and pictures easily give one 
the locality and portrait of the scene: but to 
be impressed with its grandeur he must pass 
along under, and try to measure with the eye 
the whole mountain-mass, crowned with 
those extended artificial precipices, the upper 
edge of which clips the sky at an elevation 
from the stream of three hundred and fifty 
feet. I was greatly disappointed, but hap- 
pily, at the citadel of Quebec. It stood ex- 
actly where, in “my mind’s eye,” I had seen 
it for years. But it stood a work too stu- 
pendous to be entertained with any correct- 
ness until seen. 

An entrance to Quebec was to us very 
odd and amusing. Securing almost the only 
fine four-wheeled carriage on the wharf, we 
were driven off in the same direction with 
most of our fellow passengers, who were 
mounted up, singly or in pairs, in Canadian 
calashes—clumsy, jumping gigs without tops 
—a kind of vehicle which a New Yorker 
might select at home, if he wished to make 
a foot of himself for the fen of others. One 
of our ladies could afterwards scarcely be 
persuaded that she would not appear posi- 
tively ridiculous if she ventured to ride out 
in one. Just then a funeral procession pass- 
ing by exhibited numbers of persons, that 
might have been the city fathers, perched up 
in these same calashes, with the drivers on 
the forward ends, almost bestride the horses’ 
tails. This assured her of the respectability 
of that kind of chariot, and reconciled her to 
its trial. To return to the landing: away 
we went in a drove of calashes, zigzagging 
— the gloomy mass of the lower town, 
now “ee. goes a narrow street directly 
towards the perpendicular rocks of the 
mountain, topped with arehed walls and can- 
non, well up towards the clouds; and now 
wheeling it up what seemed to be an alley 


rather than a regular street, terminating in a that can be offered for the latter orthogra- 
prodigious flight of wooden stairs, alive with | phy is, that there are two kinds of mantles, 
people toiling slowly up or quietly stepping | and that it is expedient to spell one of them 
down. At length we doubled a corner, and | man-tel in order to distinguish it from mentle, 


saw before us a portion of the winding pas- 


sage into the upper town—a sicep and stony | 


thoroughfare, comparable in its difficulties of 
ascent with some of the hardest parts of the 
road to the Catskill Mountain House. Up 
this we joined in a kind of scramble with 
drays, calashes, and little bull-dog milk-carts, 
now tacking to the right, then to the left, 
beating up against the steepness with harsh 


a cloak. But who adopt this idea, to be 
consistent, should spell box, a chest, bocks, in 
order to distingui-h it from box, a blow on 
the head; nail, a small pointed piece of 
metal, nayl, in order to distinguish it from 
nail, a measure of length; ring, a circle, 
rhyng, in order to distinguish it from ring, a 
sound; and so on, with hundreds of other 
words. Besides, if the word “ manile,” 


rattling of tires and seraping of fire-striking when used in either sense, is to be spelled 
hoofs on the flinty pavement, “ all the while “ mantel,” it would be better to use it in the 
sonorous” voices of little waspish Canadians | case of the cloak, for mantle in that sense is 
shouting “ martial sounds” at the collision of now obsolete, except among poets and 
descending wheels, or an occasional jam of | inferior novelists, who oceasionallly deseribe 
those in the roll upwards. But yonder is scenes as being “covered with the night’s 
the wall of Quebec, fixedly reposing on the black mantle.” ‘The ladies have their man- 
verge of cliffs that might contribute perpetu- | tillas, but the gentleman who should now 
al droppings into the very chimneys of the speak of donning his mantle, in lieu of 
town below; and there is the Prescott gate | putting on his cloak, would be thought stage- 





with its Roman arch piercing the solid ma- 


sonry, guarded by a British soldier with 
| searlet coat and gleaming firelock. A few 
stream, cr took wings in the wind where the | 


minutes are now suflicient to earry us past 


this quiet man of war—to wind us up the | 
remainder of the ascent past the grey, many-- 


windowed parliament house—to whirl us by 
the bright, tin-covered, Romish cathedral, 
down into the market-place, with its phalanx 
of rickety French carts, red with mutton— 
down a street curving and showy—up a 
straight street called after some one of the 
saints, round into Palace street, to the Albion 
Hotel. Behold us in Quebec! 
L. L. &. 


AN ORTHOGRAPHICAL QUERY. 
In the course of an article descriptive of a 
new building, which appeared in a city journal 
recently, I notice that the mantles are styled 
maniels, 


architectural terms I happen to possess, the 
word in question is thus spelled and de- 
fined :— 


““Mantie, in architecture, the piece lying 
horizontally across from one jamb of a chimney 
to the other.” 


The latest unabridged edition of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, revised by Professor Good- 
rich, gives the word “ mantel,” on the prinei- 
ple, probably, that every admissible variety 
of spelling is to be included, but it does nét 
favor that orthography, for it simply refers 
the reader for a definition to “ mantle” or 
“ mantle-tree,” and says that these words are 
synonymous with what “ we (i. e. Americans) 
call amantle-piece.” It then defines mantle- 
piece or mantle-shelf as “the work over a 
fire-place in front of the chimney.” 

Richardson’s Dictionary spells the word 
both ways; but the three highest authori- 
ties it cites, namely, the Tattler, Cowper, and 
the Reliquiz ottoniane, all concur in 
spelling it “ mantle,’ or what is equivalent, 
“ mantle-tree.” 

The word is clearly derived from the intran- 
sitive verb “ Mantle, to spread; to be spread 
or extended”—the mantle being the marble, 
wood, or other work, spread or extended 
over the fire-place. I have no hesitation, 
therefore, in saying that, according to the 
best authorities, the word should be spelled 
“ manile,” and am surprised that any literary 
man should fall into the vulgar error of spell- 
ing it “maniel.” The only shadow of reason 


In Putnam’s “Cyclopedia of the | 
Fine Arts,” which is the last dictionary of 


struck. I submit, therefore, that the word 
should be spelled manéle in all cases, since 
that method is consistent both with its deri- 
vation, and with the usage of classical Eng- 
lish writers. Any reader of common sense 
ean judge from the context whether the word 
means acloak or a chimney piece. When 


the public journals adopt illegitimate ortho-~ 


graphy, we may indeed anticipate the speedy 
verification of Pope’s prediction :— 
“Our sons their fathers’ failing language 
see, 
And such as Chaucer is shall Dryden be.” 
| Q IN THE CORNER. 


COLERIDGIANA, 

dine 

[From Notes and Queries, Aug. 7.] 
‘COLERIDGE: LETTERS TO LAMB, AND NOTES 
ON SAMUEL DANIEL’S POEMS. 

| [We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Wil- 
j tiam Hazlitt for the loan of a copy of The 
| Poetical Works of Mr. Samuel Daniel, author 
| of the English History (2 vols. 12mo. 1718), 
| which had formerly belonged to Charles Lamb: 
jand from the second volume of which we 
| transeribe the following characteristic Letters 
from Coleridge to Lamb; and his admirable 
and interesting notes upon a poet who is not 
nearly so well known as he deserves to be. | 


The first is written on the first fly-leaf of 
vol. ii. :— 
“ Tuesday, Feb. 10th, 1808 (10th or 9th). 
“ Dear Charles, 

“I think more highly, far more, of the 
‘Civil Wars’ than You seemed to do on 
Monday night, Feb. 9th, 1808. The verse 
does not tease me; and all the while I am 
reading it, 1 cannot but fancy a plain Eng- 
land-loving English Country Gentleman, with 
only some dozen books in his whole library, 
and at a time when a ‘ Mercury’ or ‘Intelli- 
gencer’ was seen by him once in a month or 
two, making this his newspaper and politica] 
Bible at the same time, and reading it so 
often as to store his memory with its apho- 
risms. Conceive a good man of that kind, 
diffident and passive, yet rather inclined to 
Jacobitism ; seeing the reasons of the Revo- 
lutionary Party, yet by disposition and old 
principles Jeaning, in quiet nods and sighs, at 
his own parlor fire, to the hereditary right— 
(and of these characters there must have 
been many)—and then read this poem, as- 
suming in your heart his character—conceive 
how grave he would look, and what pleasure 
there would be, what unconscious, harmless, 
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humble self-conceit, self-compliment in his | On the fourth fly-leaf he has written— 


gravity: how wise he would feel himself, 


and yet after all how forbearing. How much 
calmed by that most calming reflection (when 
it is really the mind’s own reflection). 
it was just so in Henry VI.'s time, always 
the same passions at work, &e. Have I im- 
proved thy Book—or wilt thou like it the 
better there-fore? But I have done as I 
would gladly be done by—thee at least. 
“S$. T. Coreriper.” 


On the second fly-leaf Coleridge has noted, 
“Vol. v. p. 217, a fine stanza.” 
The following is the stanza referred to: 
“Whilst Talbot (whose fresh Ardor having 
rot 
A marvellous Advantage of his Years), 
Carries his unfelt Age as if forgot, 
Whirling about. where any Need appears. 
His Hand, his Eye, his Wits all present, 


wrought 
The Function of the Glorious Part he 
bears : 
Now urging here, now cheering there, he 
flies : 


Unlocks the thickest Troops, where most 
Force lies.” 
And to it Coleridge has appended the follow- 
ing note :— 

“What is there in description superior 
even in Shakspeare? Only that Shakspeare 
would have given one of his Glows to the 
first line, and flattered the mountain ‘Top 
with his surer Eye—instead of that poor— 

“«A marvelluus advantage of his years.’ 


But this, however, is Daniel—and he must 
not be read piecemeal. Even by leaving off, 
and looking at a stanza by itself, I find the 
loss. “S. T. CoLteripce.” 
“O Charles! I am very, very ill. . Vixi.” 
“Second Letter—five hours after the first. 


* Dear Charles, 

“You must read over these ‘ Civil Wars’ 
again. We both know what a mood is. 
And the genial mood will, it shall, come for 
my sober-minded Daniel. 
and a sort of Steward in a noble Family in 
which Form was religiously observed, and 
Religion tormally; and yet there was such 
warm blood and mighty muscle of substanee 
within, that the moulding’ Irons did not 


dispel, tho’ they stiffened the vital man with- | 
Daniel caught and recommunicated the | 


in. 
Spirit of the great Countess of Pembroke, 


the glory of the North; he formed her mind, | 
Gravely sober | 


and her mind inspirited him. 
in all ordinary affairs, and not easily excited 


by any—yet there is one, on whieh his Blood | 


boils—whenever he speaks of English valor 
exerted against a foreign Enemy. 


shall I ever be, if I am not so there—that is 


the last Altar on the horns of which my old | 


Feelings hang, but alas! listen and tremble. 
Nonsense !—well! I will read it to You and 
Mary. ‘The 205, 206, and 207th page; and 
above all, that 93d stanza; and in a different 
style the 98th stanza, p. 208; and what an 
image in 107, p.211. Thousands even of 
educated men would become more sensible, 
fitter to be members of Parliament or minis- 
ters, by reading Daniel—and even those few 
who, quoad iniellectum, oniy gain refresh- 
ment of notions already their own, must be- 
come better Englishmen. 0, if it be not too 
late, write a kind note about him. 
“S$. T. Corermesr.” 


Ay, | 


He was a Tutor | 


Do read | 
over—-but some evening when we are quite | 
comfortable at your fireside—and oh! where | 


| Ts it from any hobby-horsieal love of our 
| old writers (and of such a passion respecting 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Ben Jonson, I have 
_ occasionally seen glaring proofs in one the 
| string of whose shoe I am not worthy to un- 
| loose), or is it a real Beauty, the intersper- 
sion [ mean (in stanza poems) of rhymes 
| from polysyllables—such as Eminence, Obe- 
| dience, Reverenee. To my ear they convey 
/not only a relief from variety, but a sweet- 
/ness as of repose—and the Understanding 
they gratify by reconciling Verse with the 
| whole wide extent of good Sense. Without 
| being distinetly conscious of such a notion, 
having it rather than reflecting it (for one 

may think in the same way as one may see 
_and hear), I seem to be made to know that I 
| need have no fear; that there is nothing ex- 
_ecllent in itself which the Poet eannot express 
/aceurately and naturally, nay, no good 
| word.” 





| [From the London Examiner, July 24.[ 

NEW EDITION OF COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 

| The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
| Edited by Derwent and Sara Coleridge. 
| A new Edition, Moxon. 

This elegant and convenient volume has 
qualities that will at once establish it in use 
as the best edition of Coleridge’s poems. It 
is the last of his daughter’s labors of love in 
connexion with her father’s memory. She 
has redistributed the poems, preserving all 
that was most valuable in the old arrange- 
‘ment, and bringing them within a stricter 
chronological order. She has written an in- 
teresting preface, subjoined some attractive 
notes, and ineluded four pieces not m any 
previous colleetion—one of them, though of 
| no very great merit, now printed for the first 
time; and a sonnet of the date when Cole- 
ridge was most ardent for French republi- 
eanism. Nor is it a slight service to her 
| father’s fame that she should have rejected 
(as he did himself in later life) several of the 
very early and very silly Juvenilia—and 
omitted also, we observe with peculiar plea- 
sure, that satire on Sir James Macintosh 
which for attempted virulence and real imbe- 
cility might claim to stand quite alone among 
the writings of a man of genius. Nothing 
remains to mar the general effee: of the vo- 
lume—as rich a collection of true poetry as 
eould be produced from any period; the 
chronological arrangement greatly heighten- 
ing its interest. We ought also to mention 
the newly-engraved and suggestive portrait 
which is prefixed to the volume, of the poet 
at the age of twenty-six. 

Of the new poems of this volume, we find 
the following quoted in the Athencum, 
“doubtless composed in Germany,” and con- 
| tributed to the Morning Post in 1802. 


| 


THE DAY-DREAM. 
From an Emigrant to his Absent Wife. 
| If thou wert here, these tears were tears of 
light! 
But from as sweet a vision did I start 
| As ever made these eyes grow idly bright! 
And though I weep, yet still around my 
héart 
A sweet and playful tenderness doth linger, 
Touching my heart as with an infant's finger. 


My mouth half open, like a witless man, 
I saw our couch, | saw our quiet room, 
Its shadows heaving by the fire-light 
gloom : 
And o’er my lips a subtle feeling ran, 








And o’er my lips a soft and breeze-like feel. 
ing— 

I know not what—but had the name been 
stealing 


Upon a sleeping mother’s lips, I guess 
It would have made the loving mother 
dream 
That she was softly bending down to kiss 
Her babe, that something more than babe 
did seem, 
A floating presence to its darling father, 
And yet its own dear baby self far rather! 


Across my chest there lay a weight, so warm! 
As if some bird had taken shelter there; 

And lo! I seemed to see a woman’s form— 
Thine, Sara, thine? O° joy, if thire it 


were! 

I gazed with stifled breath, and feared to stir 
it, 

No deeper trance e’er wrapt 4 yearning 
spirit! 


And now, when I seemed sure thy face to see, 
Thy own dear self in our own quiet home; 
There came an elfish laugh, and wakened me; 
"Twas Frederic, who behind my chair had 
clomb, 
And with his bright eyes at my face was peep- 
ing, 
I blessed him, tried to laugh, and fell a weep- 
ing ! 





THE LATE TONY JOHANNOT. 
Deatu has been busy in the realms of art of 
late. The members of that band of choice 
spirits who adorned the splendid artistic 
epoch of Louis Philippe, are fast disappear- 
ing. Pradier has sunk into his grave. Death 
has carried off another of the most eminent 
French - seulptors, Feuchéres, who died in 
Paris, only two ms after Pradier; and on 
Saturday last, whilst the remains of Count 
DOrsay were being laid in their earthiy 
resting-place, the funeral obsequies of ‘Tony 
Johannot were performed in the cemetry of 
Montmartre by M. Coquerel, junior, the 
Protestant clergyman, in the presence of 
MM. Henry Monnier, I. Isabey, Diaz, Picot, 
Roqueplan, Perignon, Décaisne, L’Haridon, 
Derval, and other artists, friends of the de- 
ceased. 

Tony Johannot was born at Offenbach in 
1803, and devoted the earlier years of his lite 
to the study of botany and music. He first 
heeame known by a picture, representing 
woman giving drink to a soldier, which was 
exhibited in the Louvre in 1831, and at once 
established his reputation as an artist. 

It was not by his painting, however, that 
he aequired his highest fame. His engrav- 
ings on steel have placed him in the first 
rank of European artists : his illustrations ot 
the works of Byron, Scott, Moliére, Cer- 
vantes, &c,, are chefs d@uvre universally 
known. 

This eminent artist died in straitened cir- 
cumstances: his end was sudden and affect- 
ing. On the 4th inst., after spending a cheer- 
ful afternoon at home with a party of friends, 
he went to the “cerele of Choiseul.” On re- 
turning to his house he was seized with apo- 
plexy, and, after lingering for a few hours, 
he breathed his last. ; 

All the resources of medical art proved in- 
effectual, and his friends received at the same 
moment the intelligence of his illness and its 
fatal termination. His last thoughts, even in 
the agonies of death, were directed to his 
favorite art. “My picture will never be 
finished,” said he, alluding to his “ Ruth and 
Boaz,” whieh he had on the day before his 
death so tenderly sketched. There can be 
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nothing, in fact, more masterly than the treat- | letters, written by “ one of our talented young 
ment of the patriarch ; nothing so touching, | pee 9 te and originally printed (and 
so tasteful, as the attitude of the spelled) Utor ) ‘ 
nile daughter of Israel, who reverently | journal advocating French ethies and German 
eo before the aged man— religion, with Kalmuck-Tartar trowsers, The 
ast , f editor has but recently returned from com- 
Clasp‘d by the golden — oy, See, munion with the distinguished phalansterians 
a Sane U Glowing Kiep bods — | abroad, who are brooding low, and waiting the 
om 0 r 





in the Utorian of New York city, a_ 


| their husband or father joy of the family noto- 
| riety. 

We recommend Lobster-Eating—in modera- 
tion. Perhaps it will agree with you perfect- 
'ly—perhaps it will make yousick, 7. mu. 

u 
Lotus-Eating ; a Summer Book. By George 
| William Curtis, author of “ Niles Notes,” «ec. 
Illustrated by Kensett. New York: Harper 
|& Brothers, Boston: Fetridge & Co.—A 


hour to Byronically 
Near to this lovely sketch, on an easel, may | 
still be seen some fresh and recent outlines 


“ Get drunk with blood to vomit crime.” 


But the Lossrerruacus is none of these. Le 


which the great artist had intended as a fel-| belongs only to the soft side of the paper! 


| 


low to another of his celebrated pictures, the | We are told that he once figured at the- 


« Episode de Pillage sous Francois 1.” which | “ Blithedale Mangle,” and saw through Zeno- 


was so warmly admired last year on its re- bia from the first. A graduate of this roman- | 
xxhibition at the Louvre, “The fortunate | tic institution, our friend returned to mix with | 
possessor of this picture .. the Count de la | the common herd, and for a season exported | 


| himself and theories beyond the seas, where 
| he saw the elephant in his native jungles. He 
_aseended the Nile, carefully, in a beatific state 


Riboissiére. 

It was by religiously devoting himself to 
his favorite art (as his almost equally cele- 
brated brother had done before him) that ialso printed and admired). These Nire-Nores 
Tony Johannot hastened the fatal crisis | breathe a soporitic delirium when the brain 
which so suddenly paralysed his hand. A | capitulates to coffee and pipes’ sweet fumes, 
few days before his death he said to some of | and we have somewhat highly-tinted views of 
his intimate frien Is, alluding to the next ex- | close-drawn tents, reeking with smoke, a dra- 
hibition, that he should not, on that occasion, | goman drunk in a corner, and his recumbent 
allow himself to be forgotten, “as he had | master languidly following the voluptuous 
done for the last few years.” | writhings of a Bayadere in cool attire. Or, 

The death of this eminent man is a great | have the boundless horizon of the desert. a 
loss to the literature of France and Europe. |?“ sky, red-hot sand, a mirage, a simoon, 
Poets and historians always found in him an | backsheesh, a cocoa-naj, a monkey, and a 
able luterpreter of their pom eloquent con. | ful. Camels and oases ad libitum, and so on, 
ceptions, a rival in grace and imagination, if) Except the aforesaid “loving, natural, and 
he did not surpass them all in depth and har-| ¢pe¢j" pictures, like Freneh lithographs, which 


| of mind (to judge from his letters to his family, | 


sheik, who is perfidious, a copt, who is faith- | 


mony. 


Not only was Tony Johannot a great art- 
ist—he was something better—he was a 
good man, and may be held up as a model to 
the rising genius of France and other coun- 
tries, to show the possibility of uniting the 
purely artistic life with the high and in every 
way respectable qualities which adorn a pri- 
vate existence, and which ought to be still 
more eminently the characteristic of the 
greatest artists than of others less exalted. 
Who, in fact, will not preserve a deep re- 
membrance of the urbanity, trustworthiness, 
and modesty, of Tony Johannot? 

On the very eve of this lamented event, 
when painting the chaste episode from the 
Book of Truth, his thoughts, no doubt, rose 
up towards Him who is an imperishable light 
for those whose genius is the manifestation 
of Himself on this earth. 

Tony Johannot was, at the time of his 
death, in his 49th year. 


CRITICISM EXTRAORDINARY. 
Tue Boston Post, since, and probably before, 
the proverbial reputation of “a first rate 
notice in the Boston Morning Post” came 
into celebrity, has had a peculiar way with it 
in getting at the meat or milk in an author's 
cocoa-nut, It published the other day to 
notices on the same column, a “ mutilated ” 
puff, like the courtesy of the squire’s lady in 
the Vicar of Wakelicld, and a downright 
“Punch.” Like Orator Puff’s two voices, 
the principle might be extensively, and doubt- 
less profitably applied to criticism. It would 
be an ingenious method of at once pleasing 
friend (why wil! a man’s friends write 
books?) and doing your duty by the 
public. Here is the precedent of the Post. 


“You pays your money and you takes your 
choice !” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Lonster Eattxc; a Summer Book, by Howard 
G. Swmmarily considered by Tomahawk, of 
the North American Review. 


The above is a reprint of a collection of 


are a trifle stout for ladies’ eyes—the Nile- 
Bovk was innocuous; and we observe has be- 
come quite thumbed in circulating libraries. 
The author became personally repandu in New 
York fashionable and literary circles. The 
young ladies loved him for the dangers he had 
passed, and for his conversation in the manner 
of Hafiz. He was everywhere known by his 
nom de plume, and shared literary reputation 
with C. A. Bristed, Esq., who was “ trained 
abroad his arms to wield.” The latter gentle- 
man has lately fayored the world with a vo- 
jlume elegantly entitled “The Upper Ten 
‘Lhousand,” which, if correct in its pieturings 
of New York society, exhibits a school of 
morals and of manners truly deplorable. 

After Nile-Notes, Syria. This was better, 
though possibly less thumbed at the cireulat- 
ing shops—there were fewer Bayaderes and 





most felicitously named, we think. There are 
ladies in all lobsters. This book will do no 
harm to the young. Its tone is cheerful, and 
its constant effort calls for our respect. We 
should class it with the Willis ilurrygraphing 
set of books. Great knowledge of men and 
manners, of women and graces, is let out; 
wide experience in salads, gravies and wine is 
to be inferred, with a fastidious discrimination 
in “pictures, taste, Shakespeare, and the musi- 
eal glasses.” 

Our talented young countryman visits the 
watering-places. The eye (skilled in Baya- 


houris of our north and south. He sits in 
judgment, a new Paris with the golden fruit 
in his breeches pocket, and paces the veran- 
dahs of Newport or Saratoga, followed by 
the winning smiles of candidates for admira- 
tion. 

For ourselves, we confess to great dislike at 
seeing a list of ladies’ names, clothes, and be- 
haviors in the columns of a newspaper. Yet 
we are assured that many, so cited, have a 
wild ambition thus to figure, and even 4: ly 
the materials for the paragraphers. If ie 
or Miss like to have their “swan-like 
neck,” or “well-turned ancle” advertised all 
over the Union (like “Dead Shot” or the 
“Cow Pepsin”), we cannot object, but wish 








more moonshine, After Syria, Lobster-Eating ; | 


deres) is turned finely upon the rival half- | 


dainty volume, as a “summer book” should 
be. It embracés thoughts on our various wa- 
tering place, as Newport, Saratoga, and the 
like, with descriptions, aneedotes, and illustra- 
tions, all done up in the very prettiest style. 
It is one of the most elegant i-sues of the sea- 
| son, and is of about as much value in literature 
as a merely handsome and well mannered wo- 
man in a family cirele, Or rather, the volume 
| resenibles a neat copy of clegant vers de societé 
that one finds in albums. By the dictionary, 
“Lotus” is either a water lily or an African 
fruit, but we suppose the Lotophagi went into 
| the latter. ‘ Lotus-Eating,” therefore, may 
signify that the author consumed his share of 
good things at Niagara, Newport, Cape May, 
and so forth, though whether “ Lotus” is poeti- 
jeu: for tautog or woodcock, we are not in- 
formed,—Boston Post, 
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AMERICAN. 

Messrs. Lone & Brornuer have in press, and 
will publish early this month—*“ Northwood ; 
or, Life North and South,” by Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale. The intention of this work, it is said, 
is to illustrate the dignity of labor; also to 
show the influence of American institutions in 
the character of our people both North and 
South, 

Messrs. Geo. H. Dersy & Co., Buffalo, an- 
|nounee as soon to be published—* The Con- 
querors of the New World, and their Bonds- 
jmen; being a Narrative of the Principal 
| Events which led to Negro Slavery in the 
| West Indies and America.” Their immediate 
publications are—*“ Lord Mahon's Life of Joan 
of Are,” iUlustrated; ‘Health and Wealth: 
how to get, and how to enjoy them ;” “The 
Bards of the Bible;” and a new edition of 
“ Tardman’s Central America.” Messrs. Geo. 
Hi. Derby & Co.'s recent book on the popular 
topic, “ Life at the South,” has reached an edi- 
tion of 15,000 copies. 

Messrs, C. 8. Francis & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish * Hazlitt’s Shakspeare,” a new edition, in- 
cluding the Poems, Doubtful Plays, Notes, &e., 
in 5 vols. 12mo.—and they advertise a list of 
| fifteen new juveniles and new editions. The 
Trade, &e., will find here the best selections. 

Mr. A. Haat, of Philadelphia, is publishing 
a variety of entertaining works, forming a sort 
of Library of Female Novelists. Miss Leslie, 
Mrs. Hentz, Miss Southworth, are among the 
contributors; the “Pencil Sketches,” Mrs. 
Hentz’s “ Mob Cap,” “ Rena,” “ Linda,” “ Eo- 
line Warland,” aud Miss Southworth’s “ Dis- 
carded Daughter” are among the latest. 

Mr, J. B. Steet, Publisher, New Orleans, has 
issued a circular, drawing attention to a new 
edition of “ Martin’s Reports of Cases tried in 
Louisiana.” The original 20 volumes, com- 
wising cases from 1809 to 1830, will be pub- 
Fished in 10 volumes, and ready for delivery 
by November next. The price is $5 per vol. : 
to non-subscribers the price is $6. This work 
has been compiled with great labor and re- 
search, by Thomas Gibbes Morgan, Esq. No 
alterations of the original have been made, 
except the correction of errors and the addi- 
tion of notes. Itis the intention of Mr. Steel 
to continue this series by a new edition of the 
“ Louisiana Reports,” annotated in the same 
manner; also to publish new editions of the 
| Crvin Cope and Cope or Practice in their 
entire text, each article followed by statutory 
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amendments, decisions, references, &e. ; an un- 
dertaking adventurous and immense enough, 
looking at the expense and responsibility, but 
of so great utility to the profession as to make, 
with the countenance deserved from them, the 
final result a very profitable reward. The 
value of the above in European practice will 
also be considerable. 

Messrs. Banes, Broryer & Co.’s Autumn 
Trade Sale commences vo Monday next, and 
will be continued day by day and week by 
week until an immense mass of Stationery, 
Stereotype Plates, and Books shall have 
changed owners and been scattered to all parts 
of the Union. To facilitate the business the 
sale of Stationery, which has usually been last 
in order, will now be commenced the same day 
with the book sale, but in another room, 
Those who know proclaim that everything has 
conspired to make this autumn’s sale the 
largest that has happened for years. 

We have received five numbers of “1 Athe- 
neum Francais,” a new journal started at Paris 
—almost an exact, copy in form and style of 
contents of its namesake of London. Ampere, 
Philarete Chasles, Delessert, Rongé, Wailly, 
and some thirty-eight more prominent men are 
in the list of contributors. H. Bailliere, 290 
Broadway, takes subscriptions. 

Carlyle’s new Historical Work is said to be 
a life of Frederick the Second. 

A medal of considerable artistic merit has 
just been issued by the celebrated medalist, 
Ferdinand Korn in Mayenece. It has been 
struck in honor of the great chemist, Justus 
Liebig, whose numerous friends will be happy 
to learn that the artist has secured the right of 
disposing by sale of a number of copies, The 
medal is of a diameter of 20 Rhenish lines. 
The obverse presents a striking likeness of the 
great chemist. The reverse presents an alle- 
gorical composition, consisting of a number of 
figures, among which the four principal ones 
are the personificatigns of Science in General, 
Chemistry, Botany, and Mineralogy, the others 
representing other sciences bearing upon Che- 
mistry.—Silliman’s Journal for September. 

Murray advertises “ Letter to Jared Sparks, 
Esq. ; being a Rejoinder to his Reply to the 
Strictures of Lord Mahon and others, on the 
Mode of Editing the Writings of Washington,” 
by Lord Mahon. 
LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE+UNITED STATES 
FROM AUGUST 7TH TO SEPT. 4TH. 


AMERICAN BOOKS, 


Anthon (C.)—A Latin-English and English-Latin Dictiona- 
ry, for the Use of Schouls. 12mo. pp. 1260 (Harper & 
Brothers). 

Bulletin of the American — and Historical So- 
ous. Vol. L, for the year 1852. 8vo. pp. 80 (Geo, P. 

utnam) 


m). 
Bushuell (Rev. H.) and Clark (Rev. J. M.)—Religious 
Music; two Discourses. 12mo. pp. 54 (Hartford, F. A. 


Brown). 

Calpe (Adadus).—The Two Fwhers. Part 3—Science and 
Love. 12mo. pp. 251 (Stringer & Townsend). 

Chasles (Philarete).—Anglo-American Literature and 
Manners. Trans. 12mo. pp. 312 (C. Scrivner). 

Clifford (The) Family; or, a Tale of the Old Dominion. 
By one of her Daughters. 12mo. pp. 430 (Harper & 


Bros.). 

ommttk F.)—Precaution. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 518 (String- 
er & Townsend). 

Gunnison (Lt. J. W.)}—The Mormons in the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake; a, History of their Rise and Progress, 
Peculiar Doctrines, Present Condition and Prospects, 
derived from Personal O ‘servation, during a residence 
among them. 12mo. pp. 168 (Phila., Lippincott, Grambo 


& Co.). 

Hudson (The) Iustrated with Pen and Rencil., Ilust. 
4to. pp. 32 (r W. Strong). 

Herbert (H. W.)—The Quorndon Hounds; or, a Virzini- 
an at Melton Mowbray; with illustrations. 12mo. pp. 
175 (Phila., Getz, Buck & Co.). 

Judson (Emily) —An Olio of Domestic Verses. 12mo. pp. 
235 (L. Colby.) 

Kossuth in New England: a full Account of his Visit to 
Massachisetts, with his Speeches and the Addresses 
that were made to him. 8vo. pp. 343 (Boston, J. P. 
Jewett & Co). 

Lee (D. K.)}—The Master Builder; or, Life at a Trade, 
12mo. pp. 322 (Redfield). 

Nichols (Mrs. R. S.)—Songs of the Heart, &c. Beautifully 
‘liustrated with steel cugravings. 8vo. pp. 320 (Phila, 
Cowperthwait: Cincinnati, Desilver). 

Stagg (Edward)—Poems. 12mo. pp. 262 (St. Louig, 

eith & Woods; New York, A. 8. Barnes & Co.). 

Trumbull (J. H.)—The Public Colonial Records of Con- 

necticut, from 1665 to 1678 (Hariford, F. A. Brown). 





Williams (B. Brown).—Mental Alchemy; a Treatise on 
Mind, Magnetism, Disease, &c. 12mo. pp. 180 (Fowlers 


& Wells). 
Winthrop (R. C.)-—An Address to the Alumni of Harvard 
Berea} July 22, 1852. 8vo. pp. 60 (Cambridge, John 


Woodbury (W. H.)—The Eclectic German Reader. 12mo. 
pp . 280 (Leavitt & Allen). 


REPRINTS. 

Ainsworth (W. H )—Mervyn Clitheroe, 12mo. pp.216 (H. 

Burney, {( Mise) Eveli the History of’a ¥ 
urney iss)—Evelina; or “a Youn 
Lad m - uetion tothe World. 2 vols. in one, lame 
pp. (Harpers). : 

Crosland — N )—Lydia: a Woman's Book. 16mo. 
pp. 287 (Boston, Ticknor & Co.). 

Esdaile (James, M.D.)—Natural and Mesmeric Clairvoy- 
ance, with the practical application of Mesmerism in 
Surgery and Medicine. 12mo. pp. 372 (London and 
New York, H. Bailliére) 

Hanna (The Rev. Dr. W.)—Memoirs of the Life, &c. of 
Dr. Chalmers. Vol. 4, 12mo. pp. 593 (Harper & Bros.). 
Mackinnon (Capt.).—Atlantic and Transatlantic. pp. 324, 

12mo. (Harper & Brothers). 

Rome and the Abbey: A Tale of Comscience. 12mo. 
pp. 408 (D. & J. Sadlier & Co.). 

Scott (W.)—Bride of Lammermoor—Legend of Montrose. 
12mo. RP. S44 (Paladelte. Lippincott, Grambo & Co.). 

Scott —The Waverley Novels, Vols. 4 and 5—Rob Roy, 
Black Dwart, Old Mortality. Boston, B. B. Mussey & 


Co). 

The tieirs of Randolph Abbey. A Novel. 8vo. pp. 120 
(Stringer & Townsend). 

Willmott (The Rev. R. A.)—A Journal of Summer Time in 
the Country. 18mo. pp. 245 (Appleton & Co.). 

Waverley Novels—Parts 3 and 4. 8vo. pp. 120 (Philadel- 
phia, A. Hart). . 





Nove .io’s Cueap Music. 


Handel's “ Jupas Maccanavus.” 


GSS ast 


U lovely Peace, with plenty crown'd, 
The Addrefs, 


389 BROADWAY, 


where are to be found 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP 
Mufical Publications; 


confidering that they are brought acrofs the Atlantic 
and fold at the fame reduced price as in England, it 
will not be confidered unreafonable that they are 
fold only 


for ready money: 


by this means, the honeft man is not made to pa 
for him who never pays at all, as muft be the cafe 
where an enhanced price is charged, to cover the 
rifks of giving credit. 


Weekly parcels from England 


CATALOGUES, GRATIS, 
may be had on application at 
, 389 BROADWAY. 


al 
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NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY A. S. BARNES & CO., 
No. 51 Joun street, New York. 


Stray Meditations ; or, Voices of the Heart, 
of Broadway Tebernacla, Pinca Orem Pastor 


Bartlett’s Natural Fulcoeshy, Vol. Il.: Em- 
bracing Acoustics and Optics. Price $2. 


PROF. BOYD'S COMMENTARIES 
on Milton, Young, Thomson, and Cowper. 
Mito. Paradise Lost, with Boyd’s Notes, 


soar 5 *y Night Thoughts, with Boyd’s Notes, 
Thomean's Seasons, with Boyd’s Notes, 


Couper’s Task, with Boyd’s Notes, in press. 


The above works should be Text-Books in every Semi- 
nary and Academy—and alsoa Library Book in every Dis- 
trict school and fami 


ly. 
‘The same works wili soon be published 7 
form on fine paper with illustrations. ee 
The Oriole. A little Musie Book for Sab- 
bath Schools. By H. E. Matthews and J. Zundle. 
Price 20 cents. 

The Illustrated Primer in the French and 
English Languages. Price 25 cents. 

The Illustrated Primer in the Spanish and 
English Languages. Price 25cents. 

The Illustrated Primer in the French, 
Spanish, and English Languages. Price 38 cents. 
The School Primer; designed to accompany 

Parker's School Readers. Price 12 cents. 


iaesturiery Lessons in Reading and Elocu- 


tion. By R. G. Parker and J. C. Zachos. 1 vol. 12mo 
Price 40 cents. 
IN PRESS. 
Stagg’s Poems. 1vol.12mo. Price $1 25. 


Heart Drops from Memory’s Urn. A Book 


of Poems by Miss S. J. C. Whittlesey. 1. 8vo. 
Price $t 50. “aN iy3t 





JOHN W. ORR 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


tg Subscriber respectfully . informe the 


blic that he still continues the ness of WOOD 
ENGRAVING, in all its branches, at his old place, 


75 NASSAU STREET, 


where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders nie line, ieee 
large, in @ superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and on 
reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed, 





jsitf W. ORR, 75 Nassau st., New York. 





NEW YORK FAL 


—_—eerer 


stamps, a8 pre-payment is required. 





REGULAR 


L TRADE SALE. 


eee 


THE FALL TRADE SALE 
oF 


BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, &c 
Will be commenced at the Rooms of the undersigned on 


MONDAY, Sept. 61x, 1852, 
And will be continued throughout that and the succeeding week. 





THE SALE OF 


STATIONERY, PAPER, &c. 


Wil be commenced simultaneously with the Book Sale at the above date, in a separate room. 
The CATALOGUE, which embraces the most extensive variety of Stock hitherto offered, is 
now ready. Gentlemen who wish them forwarded by mail will please enclose to us postage 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


TKADE SALE ROOMS, 13 PARK ROW. a2i 2t 
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A NEW EDITION OF MARTIN'S REPORTS. 


THE UNDERSIGNED HAS NOW READY FOR THE PRESS 


A NEW EDITION OF 


MARTINS REPORTS, 


INCLUDING THE NEW SERIES, 
WITH NOTES OF REFERENCE TO SUBSEQUENT DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT, 


UP TO THE 


SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS ; 


References to the Amendments of the Constitution, Statutes, and Civil Code, and Code of Practice, 
since those decisions were rendered. 
COMPILED BY 


THOMAS GIBBES MORGAN, ESQ., Counsellor at Law. 











This work has been got up with great labor and research, and it is hoped will be found to merit the patronage of the profession. No alterations of the original have been 
made, except to correct typographical errors; and in some instances, by adding marginal notes of points decided but not noticed by the reporter. 

The high character of the Court during the time embraced in these volumes; the great number of cases involving the most important principles of the civil law, as it obtained 
prior to the acquisition of Louisiana, an1 subsequently which are passed upon; the learned and able briefs of the eminent counsel then at the bar—renders this work of the greatest 


importance, in all those States and Territories formerly under the jurisdictions of France and Spain; while at the same time, the notes afford a ready reference to the subsequent 
adjudications of the Supreme Court of this State. 


The original twenty volumes, comprising all the cases of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, from 1809 to 1830, will be published in TEN voLUMEs, price, to subscribers, Five 
Dollars per volume, and to non-subscribers, Six Dollars per volume—cash in all cases, Neither expense nor labor will be spared to make the work in every respect worthy of 
the patronage of the profession. It will be published complete and ready for delivery in this city, by the first of November next, until which date subscriptions will be received. 

It is the intention of the publisher to follow it up with a new edition of the LOUISIANA REPORTS, noted in the same manner; and also to publish new editions of the 
CIVIL CODE and CODE OF PRACTICE. In the latter works, itis proposed to publish the ariginal text entire; follow each article with the statutory amendments entire, 
and the decisions of the Supreme Court upon each, by reference to the volume and page. 

Such works will require great labor and care; and as they will be executed under the immediate superintendence of the annotator of Martin’s Reports, I think they can be 


safely commended to the especial attention of the profession. Some progress has already been made in these works, and they will be published as speedily as may be compatible 
with the utmost accuracy. 


s4 3t 


J. B. STEEL, No. 60 Camp street, New Orzeans. 


15,000 copies printed of the three first Editions!; “ *"¢/” % "lt Ono 
WILL BE PUBLISHED SOON, 
‘ NORTHWOOD ; 
5,000 Copies Ordered in Advance of its Publication! ! Or, Life North ae nang 
LIFE AT THE SOUTH ‘ SHOWING THE THUR CHARACTER OF BOTH. 
9 

















OR, UNCLE TOM’S CABIN AS IT IS; BEING NARRATIVES, &c., OF THE ee 
“REAL LIFE OF THE LOWLY.” “He who loves not his country can love nothing.” 
By W. L G. SMITH xT intention of hig deeply interenting novel tue 
12mo. pp- 519. rican Institutions in the character of our people both 


NORTH and SOUTH. IT 1S A KUOK FOR THE 


NATION, nothing partizan or sectional has swayed the 


NEW BOOKS—SOON TO BE PUBLISHED. Miles Hate is not ged by any of the isms of the day, 
THE CONQUERORS OF THE NEW WORLD, presentative of the moral dignity and grandeur of woman, 


And their Bondsmen; being a Narrative of the Principal Events which led to Negro Slavery in the West Indies H. LONG & BROTHER, 
end America. 12mo. 


43 Ann street, N. Y. 


LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC. nominate 
Beautifully Illustrated. By Lord Manon. $1. eas incl. price $1; paper covers, price 75 cts. 84 2t 
HEALTH AND WEALTH: Will be ready on the 15th Sept., 
How to Get, Preserve, and Enjoy pa Josrn Bewvuey. M.D. Wi: og tntrodaction to the American Edition, BIBLIOTHECA : AMERICANA 


SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN CENTRAL AMERICA, |, Catalogue of American Publications, 


Including Reprints and Original Works, fi 1820 
By Freperick HarpMan. With Additions, by J. O. Brayman, Esq. 12mo. pp. 400, $1 25. 1852 factusive Compiled’ and arranged by 0. i 


Roorbach. A New Edition, greatly enlarged and im- 

LIFE OF MARY, THE MOTHER OF CHRIST. proved, including the Origival Work, the Supplement, 
12mo. pp. 400, To match “Life of Christ.” $1. tions of 1852, up to the present time; a very large por- 

tion of the Titles contained in the two former Works 

THE. BARDS OF THE BIBLE. ecertetod of te Backs Fs Eee Sil seme 
By Geo. GitFiLuan. 12mo. $1. about double the number of pages of the former work, 


Y 2 will be on a size smaller type, and will not be stereo- 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND THE ARCTIC REGIONS; | %%%vea paiion is printing, predicated on former 
With detailed Notices of the English and American Expeditions in Search of the Missing Vessels under Sir John | sales; and as it is not probable another edition will ever 
Franklin. 1 - pp. 400, Illustrated with Maps, &c. (New Edition.) §1 25. we ae by é .. . es publisher, Buoksellers will 
please err ers Z 
ll be b al 8vo, f 
FLEETWOOD'S LIFE OF CHRIST. rie lr ad poe ee 
With an Introduction by Professor Sacer, of Buffalo. 12mo. pp. 435. Illustrated. $1 25. dollars, depending upon the num 


ber of pages. 
The Work has now been in hands of the printers some 


G E O R G E H ee B Y & Cc O vs en days, and "0. A ROORBACH, September. 
« . 028 St 


12 Vesey st. (Up Stairs.) 


842t 
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HA RPE RS’ New Yonx, Sept. Ist, 1852. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


100,000 Corres are now printed of HARPERS’ NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE; and more than Firreen Hunprep Dotiars 
are paid to American Editors, Authors, and Artists, for labor bestowed upon the preparation of a single number. The Magazine is 
probably read by a greater number of persons than any other periodical published in any part of the world ; and more money is expended 
upon it, for Original Articles and Pietorial Embellishments, than upon any other Magazine issued in the United States. 

The Publishers beg to renew their thanks to the public, for the extraordinary favor with which it has been received. No labor or 
expense will be spared to render it still more worthy of the unparalleled success it has achieved. 

The serics of papers commenced in the August number, entitled Memorrs or tHe Horny Lanp, will be continued, with other 
Articles of special moral and religious interest, in the successive numbers of the Magazine. They will be prepared with the greatest 
care, and embellished by Pictorial [lustrations of permanent interest and unrivalled beauty. 

Hanrers’ New Monruty Macazine, read by more than Hair a Mintion persons every month, has reached a circulation unparal- 
leled in the history of similar undertakings. It owes its suecess to the fact, that it presents MorE reading matter, of a BETTER quality, in 
@ MORE ELEGANT s(yle, and al a CHEAPER rate, than any other publication ; and that its literary contents have met the wants of the great 
mass of the American people, by combining interest, instruction, and amusement to a degree hitherto unequalled. Every possible effort 
will be made to increase its merit in proportion to its coustantly increasing cireulation and success. 

















Each number of the Magazine will contain 144 octavo pages, in double columns; each year thus comprising nearly two thonsand pages of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature 
ofthe day, Every Number will contain numerous Pictorial [llustrations, accurate Plates of the Fashions, a copious Chronicle of Current Events, and impartial Notices of the 
important Books of the Month. The Volumes commence with the Numbers for June and December. ¥ 


TERMS.—The Magazine may be obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from the Publishers, at Taree Dotiars a year, or Twenty-Five Cents a Number. 
The Semi-annual Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at Twenty-five Cents each, are furnished by the Agents or 
Publishers. Four volumes are now ready, bound. 


The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal arrangements with them tor circulating the Magazine. They 
will also supply Clubs, of two persons at Five Dollars a year, of five persons at Ten Dollars, and of a larger number at the same rates. Clergymen eupplied st Two Dollars a year 
Numbers trom the commencement can be supplied at any time. Safi 


The Magazine weighs over seven and not over eightounces. The Postage upon each Number, which must be paid quarterly in advance, is, 
When not sent over 500 miles, ‘ : . : 3 : ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ ; 4 cents. 
Over 500, and not over 1500 miles, . : : ; ‘ : ; , , , : 8 cents. 
New York.” 
t* The Publishers would give notice that they have no A gent for whose contracts they are responsible. Those ordering the Magazine from 
Agents or Dealers must look to them for the supply of the Work. 


*.* Exchange Newspapers and Periodicals are requested to direct to “ Harpers’ Magazine, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Harpers’ Magazine for August is the most instructive, entertaining, and agreeable This work forms an era in the publication of magazines in this country. The History 
number of this valuable Monthly that we have examined. In addition to the articles by | of Napoleon, which it contains, bas, since its commencement, been well worth the price 
the Abbotts, there are contributions by other popular writers, and the best things from | of the whole work. ‘This part of it must down to diay end bo & monament 10 
the recent foreign periodicals.—N. Y. Observer. the memory of Mr. Abbott, its author.— Christian i f 


Harpers’ Magazine for August is before us, and it is easy to see that the publishers The illustrations of this Magazine, in the best style of wood-cuts, gives it pre-emi- 
are resolved to sustain its reputation by the best pabens — can pe or pene . ee nence over most other works of the kind.—N, Y. Presby/ertan. 
regard to the uniary Outlay it may require. e think the readers of this } eriodica : . i 
will estimate fhe present number as among the best which has been issued; when Well worth its price —Gospel Messenger. 


once opened, the whole will beread.—New York Chris‘ian Advocate und Journal, One of the most valuable works.—Lutheran Ob ws 

Its plan and design are eminently judicious and commendable. That they will be It contains much rt > ist. 
ably and faitufully Scocuted, the character of the publishers, and the ample facilities at anne veluabip PSC —-Geneete Diamgeliet 
their command, abundantly guarantee.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. The style and character of the work cannot fail to gratify both the literary and moral 

, ‘ . % among its numerous readers.— Religious Observer. 

This splendid Monthly has attained an enviable popularity. It is one of best Maga- : 
zines now published, and well deserves the place it holds in the public estimation— | _ It is @ rich cabinet of historical, biographical, literary, and scientific varieties.—Chris- 
Presbyterian Witness. tian Freeman, 

Renlete with interesting and useful reading matter, well illustrated.—PhAil. Christian It contains a large supply of amusing and entertaining reading.—Christian Chronicle. 
Advocate. This Magazine has surely the pre-eminence of all others. Itis ri 

ch, useful, and 
Harpers’ is indeed a Magazine to be thoroughly read, carefully preserved, and, at the | attractive.—W n Banner, one, b, ‘= 


end of every year, bound in morocco.—Southern Literary Gaz. Our estimate is unabated of its sut tial li x. ee ile, wieder of 


Who can estimate the amount of healthful and unalloyed mental pleasure which the | this printing age, that so much first-rate reading matter, so handsomely g< tten 
immense circulation of this Magazine affurde?— Commer ial yet oy be furnis' for 25 cents.—New Orleans Christian Advocate. Ae : ian 


The low price, wide soe, beautiful execution, and ability of this work, justify all its The literary character of this M is higher than any origina) publication can 
larity —N Y. Evangelist. hope to maintain, as only the best selected from such ks fi is. 
Smart The pieces are almost infinitely diversified. — Western Christian Ad z “4 ——— 


There is almost everything in it that should be there.—Independent. 
The selections evince a correct taste and sound discrimination; and the Magazine, in | ,,, ——— peeiuts. | Sta : 
; : ns: itertaining, but of really useful reading in this work, and its vast circulation cannot 
pal ry be ne er eee ne nee ys to render it an agent of great, of even national utility —Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan 
lournal. 


, #onthly Record of Current Events is prepared with great skill and judgment; and We doubt 
character of 


Fall of the cream of the is a large amount of not merely 


hot, from the glance we have been able to give the numbers before us, the 


iterury Notices are both impartial discriminating, while the Editor's Drawer the publishers, and the opinions of that portion of the press in which we 


is very attractive. In a word, as we have said, Harpers’ New Monthly has achieved 


ifs great success by deserving it —Methodist Quart. rly Keview. hare Sa apy ee pe x Sapiens to take ys ed ——-— similar pubu- 
It is elegantly executed, —— with the most curious information, and beautifully - ; 

itimetrosed -— Southern Methodist Quarterly Review. at has a Me tc og es Monthlies” and “ The Prince of the Monthlies,” 
This valuable Monthly maintains its usual interest It abounds with profitable and | success are simply merit aad ‘ia wo Bach puslibbe ta a book. The Mo y — 

entertaining matter.—Northern Christian A ivocate, of Current Events alone is worth 25, cents. We gre free to say, that if just such 4 


Each number rivals its predecessors in attractiveness. To the general reader it isthe | MOUtHly record were published at $3 00, we would readily subscribe. In évery intelli- 
dchaaliterarum. The Editors Drawer, kc.. make it more attractive and useful. It ie | Set family it ought to be carefully read. We study tt—Southern Methodist Pulpit. 





Satpedenken ceiocaaesi, en rete eaten srr eee 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusuisners, 
“4 829 PEARL STREET, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





